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SOCIAL 


How To PLAN MEALS 


FOR HOME DEFENSE 


Here’s what homemakers | 
should know — Booklet sent for 3¢ stamp | 
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T SODAY leaders 
nize that sound nuttition is 


our recog- 
essential to national defense. 
Only a strong people can build a 
strong nation; And strong people 
aré built. by proper diets. Meal 
¢planning has taken on a new 
meaning anda new importance. 
How should meals be planned 
to promote health and vitality? 
How can consumers stretch their 
food dollars by wise buying? 
What should homemakers know 
about inexpensive yet essential 
foods? 


Ways to eat better for less 


These are everyday problems in 
feeding a family which ‘‘Stretch- 
ing the Food Dollar” helps to 
solve. The section on Daily 
Needs shows the foods needed 
every day to promote growth, 
supply energy and safeguard 
health. Meal Patterns help the 
homemaker to combine these 
foods into appetizing and varied 
meals. The section on Saving 
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titles in the Library of Consumer Education. I enclose a 3¢ stamp. 
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While. You Spend gives prac- 
tical pointers on how to make 
daily savings in the food bill. 
Convenient tables tell how much 
to buy for the servings required. 


Timely and practical 


Here, ina handy, practical book- | 
let, are the essentials of a safe | 
food economy made simple and 
easy. In the present defense 
emergency the material becomes 
especially timely and helpful. 
“Stretching the Food Dollar’”’ 
is one of the 31 volumes in the 
Household Finance Library of 
Consumer Education. Published 
to make consumers wiser man- 
agers and better buyers, these 
booklets are sent to anyone in- 
terested for mailing costs only. 
We'd like to send you a copy of | 


“Stretching the Food Dollar” so | 


that you may judge its value to 
you in your work. With it you 
will receive a list of the other 
booklets in the series. Why don’t 
you send the coupon now? 
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UNITED AIRLINES “pininliners: flying U.S: 


coast-to-coast ara equipped with Longines Aviation Watches. 


airmail route No. 1, 
é ihe ocean 
i tes of Pan American, Royal Dutch and the survey flights of Ameri- 
caaanepor Airlines are flown with Longines Navigational Watches. In 


aviation, as in other fields where time-accuracy is essential, the most 


honored watch is Longines. 


Longines Aviation Watches were proven in 
the service of the great pioneer flyers — . 
Chamberlain, Balchen, Post, Lindbergh, Byrd, 
Mattern, Hughes, and others. As a result, 
the science of airplane navigation was built 
around Longines Aviation Watches. 

The research and technical facilities neces- © 
sary for the construction of super-accurate 
Longines timepieces for navigation and scien- 

tific use have contributed to the greater ac- 

curacy and dependability of all Longines 
Watches. Thirty-eight world’s fairs have 
given Longines Watches highest honors. 

Longines jewelers now show the 75th An- 
niversary Longines Watches, representing 
the peak of Longines perfection, priced from 
$40:) also Wittnauer Watches from $24.75, 
products of— 


Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co., Inc. 
580 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Montreal, Canada 


PAR AVION SERIES, EACH WATCH $47.50 


An Appeal to the American People 


LMOST unnoticed during the past decade one of the great currents in the mod- 
ern history of mankind has been set im motion. The United States of America 
has become a gigantic “City of Refuge” for that elite of European peoples who, 


because of their unrelenting opposition to the tenets of Nazi-fascism, are exiles from their 
native lands. 


«@ This honor roll of exiles has on its roster great artists, writers, scientists and political 
thinkers of every European nationality, all informed in the spirit of the Western Euro- 
pean democratic tradition. Among them are the renowned names of Thomas and Heinrich 
Mann, Albert Einstein, Count Carlo Sforza, Maurice Maeterlinck, Sigrid Undset, J acques 
Maritain, Franz Werfel, Josef Wittlin, Ferenc Molnar and Fernando de los Rios. Ignace 
Paderewski lies buried here, as was his wish, among free men. 


«@ With the crumbling of the last great Continental bastion of democratic freedom upon 
the fall of France, the pace of this historic current has quickened. This catastrophe im- 
pelled many who had held fast to the soil of Europe in the hope that the tide of Nazi- 
fascism could be stemmed short of the Atlantic, to seek safety in America. Pitifully few 
have found their way to these shores—they are numbered in hundreds. But these few 
represent the seed from which must germinate a democratic Europe upon the overthrow 
of totalitarianism. 


@ America’s role in this world catastrophe is clear. It is already the declared policy 
of our government to mobilize our great industrial strength as the ‘Arsenal of Democ- 
racy.’ But it must also be our high aim to make possible the renascence of a democratic 
Europe after the war by giving shelter to all those men and women who have pledged their 
very lives in this struggle against the new barbarism. Our industrial strength will help 
to win the war; such a victory may be barren unless a complementary policy of succor to 
those who have fought freedom’s battle enables mankind to win the peace for democracy. 


«@ To implement this essential policy, we appeal for the utmost support of the work of 
the Emergency Rescue Committee, which has taken the lead in rendering aid to these gifted 
and heroic exiles. This is a work in the great tradition of American democracy and in the 
interest of progressive mankind throughout the world. We feel that the American people, 
who have given historic proof of their fellowship with all peoples who struggled to gain 
for themselves and their children the benefits of democracy, will respond generously to this 
appeal. 


Signed: Mrs. Louis D. Brandeis ¢ Henry B. Cabot ¢ Walter B. Cannon 
Richard S. Childs ¢ Mrs. James B. Conant ¢ Rachel Crothers ¢ John Dewey 
Henry Ellenbogen ¢ Haven Emerson ¢ Martha Gellhorn e Harold L. Ickes 
Alvin Johnson ¢ Frank Kingdon e Alfred A. Knopf © Mrs. William 8. Ladd 
Alfred Baker Lewis ¢ Francis J. McConnell ¢ William Allan Neilson 
Lewis Mumford ¢ Reinhold Niebuhr ¢ Endicott Peabody e Carl Van Doren 
Mrs. Eliot D. Pratt e¢ Robert Lincoln O’Brien e¢ Luise Rainer 
Vida D. Scudder ¢ Mary E. Woolley 


EMERGENCY RESCUE COMMITTEE, Inc. 


FRANK KINGDON, Chairman 


f 
Condensed Statement of Receipts and Disbursements EMERGENCY RESCUE COMMITTEE, Inc. ; 
for the Year Ended June 30, 1941 j 122 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. _ 
RECEIPTS 1 (© I enclose $350 to make possible the rescue of one 4 
Gontri butions weal sees ass sy) 2 = $215,996.42 | mén or woman. ' 
DISBURSEMENTS I fal Drenclose S$. 2. a2. - toward your final $100,000 » 
EUROPEAN RESCUE AND RELIEF ] Reseue.F'und. , 
CS Shoe oe env een eee 180,703.20 j : 
Fund Raising Campaign Expenses..... 22,425.80 SPINA e alos hed. cig «2 [este ses al he > WA eS : 
Administrative and General Expenses. . 9,730.39 | aed ck: thea AUG teem natine : 
Total Disbursements....... $212 859.39 l REG Sree uae baled iatere nonin sO Sta tegen wate ts oc t 
$ 3,137.03 | NA 
Balance, June 30, 1941.......-..+-4++0-- ; ! 
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Never too busy to be | 


Good Neighbors 


‘Tene are a lot of workers in the 
Bell System — about 350,000 of 
them. That’s a big family and it 
likes to be a friendly kind of 
family. 

Whether it be the installer in 
the house, the people in our 
offices, the operators or the line- 
man on the roadside helping to 
rescue a stray kitten for a worried 
youngster, telephone workers are 
close to the public and the tradi- 
tion of the job is helpfulness, 

Even in these days when the 
needs of defense place sudden 
and increasing demands on tele- 
phone workers, they are never — 


too busy to be good neighbors. 


Bell Telephone System 


“The Telephone Hour” is broadcast every 
Monday. (N.B.C. Red Network, 8 P.M. _ 
Eastern Daylight Saving Time.) 
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The Gist Of It 


5. Burton Heatu, PULITZER PRIZE WINNER, 
makes a searching analysis of the issues 
sinderlying the investigation of New York’s 
iCivil Service Commission, page 497. For- 
mnerly on the staft of the New York World 
Telegram, Mr. Heath is now a special writer 
cor the McClure Newspaper Syndicate. 


(ONE OF THE GREAT SPORTS WRITERS OF OUR 
cime and: one of the most candid contem- 
porary critics of American education are 
combined in John R. Tunis. Several years 
ago he exposed the intercollegiate football 
racket in an article published in the Ameri- 
can Mercury, and still widely discussed. 
Now (page 504) he describes what happens 
when a great university gives up commer- 
cial stadium football and concentrates on 
athletics for all. 


RussetL Lorp is EpITor or The Land, a 
quarterly magazine published by Friends of 
the Land. He is a peculiarly appropriate 
author to write on one of the most im- 
portant social architects of Americaa life— 
Me L. Wilson. (Page 507) Mr. Lord’s 
article is the first of a series of three on 
the conflicts and reconciliations between 
rural and urban life in the machine age. 
Mr, Lord’s theme is long range, but it is 
especially pertinent as the agriculture of the 
nation is now being mobilized to meet the 
nation’s needs, 


ALDEN STEVENS IS WELL KNOWN TO READERS 
of Survey Graphic as the author of several 
important studies on the American Indian. 
During the past year he has done special 
research on national defense for the editors 
of McCalls magazine, and has had unusual 
opportunities to observe life in the training 
camps. His article on morale (page 513) 
s based on firsthand observations in twelve 
raining camps and the communities near 
hem. 


iN OcroBER THE INTERNATIONAL LaBor Or- 
xanization will hold a consultative confer- 
“nce in New York—the first such American 
sonference since the ILO was founded in 
(919. This event dramatizes the role which 
he ILO is playing in a world at war, and 
he contribution it is expected to make to 
sconomic reconstruction in the post-war 
rears. Bruno Lasker, who writes of the 
LO from firsthand impressions, has just 
eturned from a visit to the ILO offices in 
Montreal. Formerly managing editor of 
survey Graphic, and an authority on social 
‘onditions in the Orient, Mr. Lasker’s last 
irticle in our pages was a notable analysis 
f efforts to resettle European refugees in 
arious parts of the world. (Page 522) 


[HE AUTHOR oF Maps Are Weapons (PAGE 
28) is professor of political science at 
Jiram College and Youngstown College, 
he author of numerous articles on inter- 
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national and corporation law, and a con- 
tributor to Harper’s Magazine. He came to 
the United States from Germany several 
years ago, and one of his children is named 
for Martin Niemoeller, Confessional Church 
leader, now a _Nazi prisoner. 


Georgia: A Postscript 

THE ARTICLE LAST MONTH BY Rateu Mc- 
Gill, on the grim significance of Governor 
Talmadge’s purge of the university system 
of Georgia, has been widely quoted in aca- 
demic circles. That is hopeful; for national 
attention is now focused upon a situation 
closely paralleling the pattern of events in 
Louisiana during the rise of Huey Long. 
Not so hopeful is the news from Georgia 
that the purge continues. Professors are 
being dismissed and books are being 
tabooed. The list of books, as we go to 
press, includes: “Since Yesterday,” by Allen; 
“leadership in a Changing World: The 
Socialist Cure for Society,” by Hoffman and 
Wanger; “The March of Science, Making 
Life Longer and Sweeter,” by Garbedian; 
“Southern Regions,” by Odum; “American 
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History Told by Contemporaries, V.5.” by 
Hart; “American Social Problems,” by 
Odum; “The First Days of Man; Chap. 1, 
Chap. 3,” by Kummer; “Growing Up,” by 
DeSchweinitz; “We Call It Human Na- 
ture; Pt. 4. Ourselves and Society,” by 
Grabbe; “Social Problems and Sociology; 
Chap. 11, The Negro Problem,” by EIl- 
wood. 

“From Many Lands, Special Question- 
naire on the Negro,” by Adamic; “A Child’s 
Story of the Animal World; Chap. 63, Our 
Nearest Relatives,” by Huey; “Psychology 
of Adolescence,” by Cole; “Growth and 
Development of the Young Child,” by 
Rand, Sweeny and Vincent; “Increasing 
Federal Power,” by Summers and Sum- 
mers; “Big Problems on Little Shoulders,” 
by Renz and Renz; “Windows on Henry 
Street,” by Wald. 


Apologies to the Nordens 


CREDIT SHOULD HAVE BEEN GIVEN To HEINZ 
and Ruth Norden for their able transla- 
tion of Martin Gumpert’s article in the 
September issue. 


| 
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New York Sun 


Open results openly arrived at: In the old days physical tests were given on machines with secret recording dials. Only 
the examiner saw the score. Now scores are recorded on open dials in plain view. Tests are conducted publicly 
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MAGAZINE OF SOCIAL: INTERPRETATION 


Investigation by Innuendo 


by S. BURTON HEATH 


The attempt to scuttle the municipal merit system in New York 
seen through the eyes of an outstanding newspaperman— 
Pulitzer’ Prize Winner in 1940, for his fearless exposure of 
the prostitution of the Federal Bench by Judge Martin T. 
Manton. Here he probes a Tammany probe, which has been 
badly reported and less understood. Mr. Heath brings out 
the stakes not only of civil service reform but of self-govern- 


ment itself and the long run welfare of city dwellers everywhere. 


New York City Is IN THE MIDsT. OF A BITTER FIGHT ‘TO 
determine whether the moral tone of its government shall 
revert to the sodden levels from which it was rescued 
eight years ago. 

I do not refer to the elections this fall in which Fusion 
is backing Fiorello La Guardia for a third term as mayor. 
My words might describe that also, but what I have in 
mind centers in an eighteen-month-old councilmanic in- 
vestigation into the affairs of the Municipal Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and its president, Paul J. Kern. 

Seemingly parts of the same parcel, let us distinguish. 
Tammany Hall, using that generic name to identify the 
allied Democratic machines of the five boroughs, is being 
undermined by the merit system. Upon the ability of the 
commission and its members to withstand attacks that 
do not stop at raw distortion and personal calumny, may 
depend the fate of clean government in New York for 
some years to come. 
Subpoenaed commission records have been withheld 
and ignored by the Tammany-instituted councilmanic 
committee while charges which those records prove false 
were being aired. A witness was examined on the basis 
of a printed document which he later swore had been 
mutilated with shears and pastepot so that it no longer 
contained a section pertinent to the inquiry. President 
Kern charged publicly—and the committee’s council made 
no attempt to refute the accusation, but disclaimed per- 
sonal responsibility—that a significant date was changed 
on a subpoenaed document while it was in the custody 
of the committee. 


. 
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Through it all, sensational charges and threats, innuen- 
dos and slurs, have been made on and off the record, in 
newspaper statements and asides to the reporters present, 
without any attempt to support or to verify them. 

New Yorkers may feel that the sun rises west of the 
East River and sinks east of the Hudson. But, after all, 
no community approaching the size and importance of 
New York ever before has ousted—for the better part of 
a decade—a political machine as old, as well organized, 
as adequately financed, as craftily led, as grasping and 
unashamed as was the Tammany Tiger in 1933. 

Civic nausea creates a vacuum. This, coupled with La 
Guardia’s personality, pulled Fusion into power that fall. 
Four years later, the reform administration had piled up 
municipal achievements behind it and with unspectacular 
efficiency was working toward the future. Nevertheless 
it was the political acumen of the Little F lower, plus Tam- 
many’s ineptitude, that resulted in La Guardia’s reelec- 
tion. There appears to be a good chance that the mayor 
will win another personal victory next month, taking into ~ 
office some or all of his running mates. 

But these are La Guardia victories, and not primarily 
triumphs of decent government over degenerate. There is 
only one La Guardia. The permanence of civic decency 
must depend upon functional and organizational rehabili- 
tations, so far as these can be accomplished before La 
Guardia himself is beaten or retires. The effect of such 
rehabilitation might be either of two: preferably, of course, 
so to weaken the spoils system and strengthen forces for 
reform that these can stay in the saddle; but alternatively, 


Blackstone Studios 


Target of the attack on New York City’s Civil Service 
Commission is Paul J. Kern, its vigorous president 


and more probably, so to intrench the merit system that 
even under any subsequent machine administration New 
York will not sink back into the muck from which it has 
emerged. 

There are those who regard this aspect of Fusion in 
New York as infinitely more important than the immedi- 
ate fact of efficient administration—who feel that all muni- 
cipal government may be affected in future by the ex- 
periment now approaching a crisis in the laboratory called 


New York. 


Of Pigs and Spoils 

Wuen I was GROWING UP ON THE FARM WE HAD NO PRO- 
fessional politicians thereabouts, but we did have an in- 
elegant aphorism which often since has helped me to 
know when arrows were splitting the target. Perhaps you 
have heard it: “A stuck pig always squeals.” 

The Tammany attack on the Civil Service Commission 
is the squealing of a once fat political porker stuck in its 
most vulnerable spot, the patronage artery. 

The present commissioners and their Fusion predeces- 
sors—the late James E. Finegan and Samuel H. Ordway, 
Jr—have revivified the merit system in New York. They 
have put 70,000 jobs into open competition. This means 
that they have provided 70,000 men and women with the 
privilege of doing their daily work honestly, efficiently, 
and conscientiously without fear of political pressure. 

Also, they have given to tens of thousands now on eli- 
gible lists hoping for appointment, and to scores of thou- 
sands awaiting opportunity to take tests, the assurance 
that their applications will be considered on merit alone 
without regard for race, color, creed, or political affiliation. 

To almost 120,000 competitive employes they have pro- 
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vided an open and easily understood promotion system by ‘ 
which the apt and the diligent may rise to the top with}y 
out pulling doorbells at election times, without making}?) 
“voluntary” contributions to the parties or otherwise buy-4) 
ing their families’ economic security. And they have} 
opened to competition some of the fatter-salaried positions» 
that used to be held out for the benefit of political bigi 
shots. ’ . 
Over a period of six years—and the task is not yet com-j§ 
pleted—the commission has been working to open up the} 
blind alleys and deadend streets of public employment}: 
Today it is possible in New York City for an ambitious) 
youngster to start as a competitively hired laborer and} 
work his way, on sheer merit, almost to the top. | 

The dividing line, above which appointment becomes {i 
operative, still exists. Policy-forming administrators still } 
are subject to a mayor’s choice—sound or capricious. Butt 
that line of demarcation has been raised by President Kern 
and his associates. It would be even higher if the New 
York State Civil Service Commission had not intervened. | 
Two years ago the Municipal Commission was overruled 
in an attempt to make the entire personnel of the Depart-} 
ment of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, up to and§ 
including the commissioner, competitive. : 

These are a few of the outstanding achievements of } 
New York’s Civil Service Commission. More of them | 
later. Enough have been mentioned to indicate why, after 
seven lean years and with a critical election coming this 
fall, to the Tiger’s mind it might seem high time to blast 
the merit system off the municipal map. 


Father Coughlin, Paul Kern and the Police 


Two YEARS AGO—BACK IN SEPTEMBER 1939—FaTHER CouGH- 
lin’s weekly publication, Social Justice, had promised 
under streamer headlines to expose President Kern’s 
alleged plan to place “secret Reds” in authority “over New 
York police” by “junking merit and seniority.” His vile 


Three representatives « the councilmani i 

investigating the functioning of the Cae ipSeevice Coa 
eee left to right, Councilmen Louis Cohen and Al- 
ted E. Smith, Jr., chairman; Emil K, Ellis, counsel 


— . 
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slot seemed to consist in giving candidates credit 
or college training. Said the article: “It can be im- 
agined what 13,000 Christian cops in the metropolis 
ure going to do about” the requirement (its own 
nvention) that a candidate must “be up on his 
creek, mathematics, zoology, astronomy, and He- 
brew.” The article predicted that the newcomers 
‘could not tell a night stick from a streak of salami.” 
(The italics are mine. The anti-Semitic appeal they 
emphasize was the keynote of the announcement.) 

Now the personality of the president of the Muni- 
sipal Civil Service Commission was singularly un- 
suited to lend itself as the object of any scheme of 
*xposure bearing resemblance to Nazi Jew-baiting in 
“urope. Tall, blond, young, he faced his inquisitors - 
whenever they would let him with six feet three 
yf Nordic heritage. Of German extraction, he was 
yorn April 27, 1908, in Ann Arbor, Michigan, and was 
ducated in the State University in his home city. He 
ounded out his professional training at Columbia Law 
school, where he occupied a minor faculty post when 
fusion took over New York’s City Hall. 

His association with Fiorello La Guardia goes back, 
,owever, to Washington, where Kern was research secre- 
ary for Harlem’s fighting congressman. Prior to his ap- 
ointment to the Civil Service Commission he was the 
nayor’s law secretary and one of his closest personal 
jeutenants. He is one of the relatively few who over a 
eriod of years have stood up to his irascible Honor when 
hey differed, traded verbal blows undaunted, and—win 
1 lose—gone back on to the job without rancor. 

Since first he appeared on the public record, Paul Kern 


as demonstrated himself a fighter in his own right, chuck 
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How Social Justice launched its attack on Paul Kern and the Com- 
mission. A few months later, Alfred E. Smith, Jr. sponsored the 
resolution in the city council providing for the investigation 


full of competence, ideals, and zeal. City government ap- 
pealed to him as the modern threshing floor in the Amer- 
ican harvesting of democracy. His appointment to his 
present post-brought him into direct contact with some 
of the most insidious tares in the wheat of self-govern- 
ment. It was to winnow them out that the mayor pro- 
moted him to head the commission. 

Moreover, in singling out civil service policy as it af- 
fects the police-department, Father Coughlin trod on 
ground in- which Kern had been particularly active—in 
which he had found and helped eradicate some of the 
most noxious weeds and had planted promising seed. 

When Tammany ruled New York, the selection of 
policemen and firemen was a farce. Later it was brought 
out that there also was scandal. The tests were conducted 
with a fine discrimination (Continued on page 502) 
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ivil Service Leader 
Practical tests for the Sanitation Dept. include strength, agility, coordination, endurance. The 
new civil servant qualifies by performance on the job instead of in the political clubhouse 


The nearly 120,000 
jobs under the merit 
system include recre- 
ation leaders, left, 
and draftsmen, right. 
Merit system means 
equal opportunity, 
and all competitive 
jobs are filled in 
order without dis- 
crimination 
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New York Daily News 


The physical test for firemen. The heavy dummies weigh 180 pounds, Coordination, endurance 
and agility are also tested. Credit, too, is given for college or professional athletic training 


Practical tests for 
city jobs have re- 
placed the qualifying 
letter from a political 
district leader. Left, 
test for carriage 
painters for subway 
cars; right, for tree 
pruners, Department 
of Parks 
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THE PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYEES 


(Continued from page 499) against Jews, Negroes, Ital- 
ians, and other minority groups. It was all but as hard 
for one of these to get onto the police force as to become 
a Tammany boss in Manhattan. The Tiger boasted openly 
that the Irish are natural born leaders—and cops—and by 
this claim justified both their political hegemony and the 
civil service discrimination. 

This does not mean that no Negro, Jew, Italian, or 
member of other minorities made the force. Tammany 
was raw and highhanded, but the Hall needed the votes of 
racial blocs. Each list of eligibles contained a few token 
minority names, to which attention could be called in 
case of protest. 


Joe Ruddy and His Crooked Machines 


POLICE AND FIRE TESTS WERE HANDLED By Joe Ruppy, 
brother of a Tammany leader in the 16th district. Joe 
was a good fellow, popular with the politicians. Many a 
braw Irish laddie got onto the force without connivance. 
But for $500 he would pass a candidate through the physi- 
cal examination. For $1,000 he would give him a mark 
high enough to insure prompt appointment. Joe now is 
completing his public service behind the bars in Sing 
Sing prison. He was found out by the Fusion administra- 
tion back in 1935, resigned under charges, and was con- 
victed three years later by District Attorney Thomas E. 
Dewey. : 

Working with Ruddy were doctors who, after $200 had 
been put up, would pass a color blind candidate for traf- 
fic officer! 

There were physical tests, of course. They consisted of 
pulling, pushing, squeezing, and jumping. The machines 
for measuring strength had their dials turned squarely 
away from the candidates. Only Joe Ruddy could see 
what score each candidate made. Much of the time the 
equipment was broken, so that even Joe had to guess. But 
that seemed to make no difference. Some paid; some did 
not. Some passed; others failed. As a matter of record 
neither Jews—whose strength range differs little from 
others—nor Negroes—who are inclined to be strong— 
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often satisfied Joe Ruddy of thei! 
physical fitness. 

Without wholly understand} 
ing how the system worked, the 
Fusion administration. made this 
situation one of its early con: 
cerns. The obsolete, corrupt de- 
vices of the Ruddy regime were 
tossed into the ash can. New 
equipment was installed, with 
dials which all the examiners 
and the candidates themselves 
can see. The credits are read and 
recorded publicly and openly. 
Much of the timing is done by 
electric eyes. No longer can any 
fixer stand behind the machines 
and, after ascertaining first the 
nationality, political affiliation, 
and paying status of the candi- 
date, bellow an imaginary rating 
to be recorded by some clerk. 

Inevitably, there has been a 
change in the type of man cer- 
tified for the police and fire 
forces and appointed to them. They aren’t limited to Tam- 
many boys. They aren’t weighted down with bribers. 
They are strong and healthy, or they couldn’t pass. There 
are many Irish rightly among them, but it’s no longer an 
exclusive sort of procession. Minority groups are repre- 
sented among the new appointees almost in proportion to 
their representation in New York’s population. Not quite 
—for habit dies hard, and for years Jews and Negroes 
especially knew that they were wasting their time apply- 
ing for such city jobs. But the percentage is gaining. 


Here we have a glimpse into what lay behind Father 


Coughlin’s complaint that President Kern and the com- 
mission were conspiring to introduce Jews to New York’s 
police force. Similar if less spectacular reforms were being 
started throughout the public services. They hit hard at 
Tammany’s political heart—the large, cohesive, responsive 


body of votes cast by the city’s employes, their relatives and 


their friends. 

With such a housecleaning under way, under such a 
broom, the attack on President Kern and his commission 
shifted from Jew-baiting to Red-baiting. Here, too, as we 
have seen, Father Counghlin had supplied a convenient 
clue. But as is usual in such situations, there had to be 
wheels within wheels. This is how in the spring of 1940 


the councilmanic investigating committee came into ex- 
istence. 


“Young Al” Smith and His Colleagues 


ALFRED EMANUEL SMITH, ONE OF New Yorx’s GREAT Gov- 
ernors, has a son and namesake who inevitably is known 
as “Young Al.” This scion of the Happy Warrior has not 
rested on the family laurels. He has made a name for him- 
self. There was nothing inherited in some of his personal 


escapades, recorded in newspaper headlines and court rec-_ 


ords; in the lottery for which he was counsel, which 
United States authorities denounced as a mail fraud; in 
the wholesale oil company which, according to court rec- 


ords, before it failed paid $20,000 to Smith and other off- - 


cers, but did not meet the wages of its working employes. 


His prior ventures into the news had included also the 
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efense of a Christian Front national guard officer ac- 
uitted of stealing guns from a government armory. 
Elected to New York’s city council in the fall of 1939, 
nung Mr. Smith’s public service did not attract much at- 
ntion until the following spring, when he sponsored the 
solution providing for an investigation into the function- 
ig of the Civil Service Commission and the activities of 
s president, Paul Kern. 

The council, controlled by Tammany and its allies, vot- 
1 the inquiry. As sponsor, Al Smith, Jr. became chairman. 
he chairman’s choice for counsel was former State Sen- 
or John J. McNaboe, who had widely publicized his in- 
lerances before his organization retired him to private 
fe. McNaboe did not get the job. Tammany capitalized 
1 Smith’s inherited name in fighting La Guardia through 
> but Emil K. Ellis of Brooklyn was named as coun- 
Smith and Ellis already had things in common. Ellis 
as counsel and Smith an officer of lotteries which the 
ost Office banned as illegal. Their appeals to the federal 
yurts were heard together. The government’s fraud order 
id forbidden delivery of mail to the lotteries. This tied 
p letters including many containing cash. On May 1, 
36, having been turned down by two’ federal judges, 
{r, Ellis asked a third for a stay in the fraud order, to 
lease frozen mail. His new application was made to 
hief Judge Martin T. Manton of the U. S. Circuit Court, 
ho now is serving a sentence in the federal penitentiary 
Lewisburg, Pa., for taking money from litigants in re- 
wn for his vote and influence as a judge. Ellis did not 
tain the stay that day. 

An affidavit later filed in the New York Supreme Court 
y Commissioner of Investigations William B. Herlands, 
sed upon sworn testimony and evidence gathered by 
im in an official inquiry, says that on this same May 1 
llis obtained from an associate in the lottery a personal 
veck for $5,000, explaining that he did not want the 
ithdrawal to show on the venture’s books. This check 
as deposited in an “Emil K. Ellis, Special” account in 
ie Sterling National Bank and Trust Company. 

On May 4 this check was cleared. On May 5 Judge 
[anton granted to the lottery a stay of the fraud order. 
ater, on appeal, the United States Supreme Court unani- 
ously reversed Judge Manton and upheld the fraud 
der. But while the proceedings went on, the lottery man- 
rement was enabled by Manton’s stay to obtain from the 
ails about $75,000, mostly in small amounts which other- 
ise would have been returned to their senders through- 
it the country. 

Ellis resisted successfully all efforts of Commissioner 
erlands to obtain records of his bank accounts. These, 
e city’s official investigator told the court (after nar- 
ting the sequence given above), were necessary if he 
as to determine “the manner in which this money was 
ed” and “the integrity and qualifications of Mr. Ellis to 
t as counsel to a committee of the city council which is 
aged in an important public investigation.” 
Commissioner Herlands told the court that Ellis was 
Yt merely attorney for the lottery, but one of three prin- 
yals and, later, “the directing figure in the enterprise.” 
his report on which the fraud order was based, Post 
fice Department Solicitor Karl A. Crowley found that 
lis “conceived the scheme which is now being operated 
rough the mails,” which, Crowley informed Postmaster 
sneral James A. Farley, “bears a close resemblance, upon 
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analysis, to the well known ‘numbers’ game.” 

Another member of the investigating body should be 
mentioned who, throughout the inquiry, indulged copi- 
ously in personal vituperation. His loud off-the-transcript 
whispers were reported by the newspapers with blanks, 
even in these less finicky times. This was Councilman 
Louis Cohen of the Bronx, long a henchman of Edward 
}: Flynn, Democratic leader in that borough and now the 
party’s national chairman. Over a period of years he 
worked his way around in one public office after another. 
The city once paid $96,000 to compromise a lawsuit in 
which testimony on file in the courts charged that Cohen 
manipulated patronage to the detriment of the low bidder 
on a construction contract. That was in the Jimmy Walker 
regime when he was assistant commissioner of hospitals. 

Councilman Robert K. Straus, an independent Demo- 
crat, is the only La Guardia supporter out of seven mem- 
bers of the investigating committee. Or, in one of Mr. 
Cohen’s more refined epithetal asides occasioned by Mr. 
Straus’ protestations, he is “the chief jerk of this com- 
mittee.” 

Counsel Emil K. Ellis built up his legal staff by draft- 
ing young lawyers with political clubhouse affiliations. 
Originally he had fifteen volunteers. Of these, official com- 
mission records show that not less than seven are or have 
been candidates for civil service jobs. Four had failed to 
pass examinations. Two failed to appear for their tests. 
One was employed for a time and now is involved in 
litigation pending against the Civil Service Commission. 

Counsel Ellis clearly took no effective steps to prevent 
assistants, who were disgruntled aspirants for merit sys- 
tem jobs, from subpoenaing and examining files in which 


- they were personally interested. Take one assistant who 


since 1937 had failed in four tests, had been found un- 
qualified for two others, and had neglected to appear for 
a seventh. In his new capacity, he subpoenaed commission 
records as to an examination in which he had failed and 
also as to a job he was barred from competing for be- 
cause of lack of qualifying experience. Or take another 
assistant who was a candidate for a Housing Authority 
job for which the oral examination, given January 15, 
carried a weight of 40 percent. During the preceding 
three months this assistant subpoenaed commission rec- 
ords concerning similar housing examinations in the past. 
On two different days he spent an aggregate of more than 
five hours in the file room with documents-covered by 
this subpoena, and took away with him what he chose. 


He questioned at least five employes of the Housing Au- 


thority and queried various commission examiners about 
Housing Authority tests, including the method by which 
the oral examinations were formulated and rated. When 
he took the test in competition with candidates who had 
not had access to this wealth of background, he jocularly 
recalled to-his examiners that he had met them before— 
and where. 

So this councilmanic committee, with this counsel and 
these assistants, in May of 1940 set about investigating the 
administration of civil service in New York City and the 
private life of President Kern. In the course of a year and 
a half it has produced some pretty black newspaper head- 
lines, a lot of reportorial humor, and not a little editorial 
criticism of Kern. 

New York readers who relied solely upon the general 
run of these accounts and comments—and especially the 
headlines—imight well have (Continued on page 537) 
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Education Without Football 


by JOHN R. TUNI 


Two years ago the University of Chicago dropped out of the Big Ten- 
and specialized on education. A noted crusader against the rackets £ 
college football here reports on the educational, athletic, and financiz 


effects of this revolutionary campus experiment. 


More THAN A YEAR AGO THE UNiveRsITy oF CHICAGO 
shocked, pleased and annoyed various segments of the 
educational world by abolishing inter-collegiate football, 
and withdrawing its team from the Intercollegiate Con- 
ference, otherwise known as the Big Ten.* This was as 
astounding in the Middlewest as a similar decision by 
Harvard would have been in the East. Probably more so, 
because not even Harvard has exerted so much influence 
on the American educational system in the last fifty years 
as Chicago. 

“The game,” said President Robert M. Hutchins, “has 
come to assume outrageous proportions in the minds of 
the public, and to make outrageous demands on the time, 
energy, and attitude of universities and their students.” 
So acting with the approval of the board of trustees, he 
chucked it out. 

This was in December, 1939. Since then many other 
universities—who would do the same thing if only they 
dared—have been watching Chicago with an interest not 
entirely unmixed with anxiety. The fact is that this action 
has put most of them in an embarrassing position. Are 
the colleges and universities of the United States, pre- 
sumably educational institutions, supposed to be in the 
entertainment business? If not, why don’t they follow 
Chicago’s action and quit? 

But can they exist without football? The state univer- 
sities, for instance, use football or at least winning football 
to boost their appropriations with the state legislature. 
When they have a winning team, there’s no trouble about 
getting money. Last spring when the University of II- 
linois biennial appropriation was being discussed in the 
legislature, a senator declared that the entire athletic staff 
at Urbana should be fired. He asked for steps to get a 
winning football team at the University of Illinois “to 
advertise the state.” 

But endowed and privately supported universities de- 
pend on no legislative whims or fancies. Their income js 
obtained from two sources. First, revenue from tuition, 
Second, gifts from friends and endowment funds, often 
from alumni. Will the abolition of intercollegiate football 
at Chicago have a deleterious effect on the university’s 
income? Will graduates cease to give money and send 
their sons to other institutions? ‘Can the intramural sports 

“program for the average undergraduate be continued? 
Will the tennis courts and cinder path sprout weeds, the 
swimming pools develop leaks, the gymnasiums and 
locker rooms fall in disrepair? How will the abolition of 
football affect student enrollment? Do prospective under- 


* The Intercollegiate Conference deals solely with questions of athletics, 
and has no authority over the academic life of its member institutions. 
It was founded in 1900, by Chicago, and today includes Chicago, Purdue, 
and Northwestern as well as the state universities of Indiana, Illinois 
Towa, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin, 4 
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graduates demand athletic spectatcles at institutions 6 
higher learning? 

These are a few queries that can be partly answered b 
Chicago’s experience during the past months. They canno 
be answered fully or conclusively. But they can be an 
swered partially. Here are some of the answers in a fey 
words. 

This institution, so callous to the popular notion of wha 
a university is as to drop intercollegiate football, still ex 
ists. It seems to be happy. It is getting more, not fewe 
students. Its students, graduates and undergraduates, art 
playing games for fun. It still appears to have the suppor 
of most of its alumni. (Over 14,000 contributed to its re 
cent Fiftieth Anniversary Fund in 1940-41.) Buildings stil 
stand. Classes are held. Professors are paid on time. Ir 
short, as President Hutchins remarked at the time: “Dis 
continuance of football at the University of Chicago maj 
mark the beginning of higher education in the Unitec 
States.” 

Investigating the problem, the first thing one observe: 
is the effect of the abolition of Big Ten football upon the 
university's endowment fund. For some years there has 
been a suspicion in educational circles that the vociferate 
alumni who follow football are rarely the ones who con 
tribute to alumni funds. The experience at Chicago seem: 
to prove this point. 

The Daily Maroon, student paper at Chicago, reportec 
that in the month when football was abolished Chicage 
received in cash gifts, real estate, bequests and pledges 
$8,000,000. Authorities at the university carry this prop: 
erty at much less than this sum. In any event, the sur 
was more than any other institution received, and more 
than all the universities in the country obtained during 
this same period. = 

During the next few months, about $2,000,000 more wa: 
given, despite considerable adverse publicity regarding 
the abolition of Big Ten football by the sporting press 
throughout the nation. (Curiously, those sportswriters 
who loudly complained that the university was endanger. 
ing the life of its players in Big Ten contests, suddenly 
turned around after the game was abolished, and accusec 
Chicago of being a quitter.) So that notwithstanding 
much sour comment in the press, the university’s endow. 
ment fund grew, 

These sums, it is true, were given or received arounc 
the time of Chicago’s Fiftieth Anniversary Drive, when 
pressure was being applied for gifts. Yet during the pre. 
vious decade, a period when Chicago was being soundly 
trounced by all and sundry on the gridiron, more mone} 
was received for endowments than in any ten years in the 
history of the university. The total endowment. which 
Was $56,000,000 in 1930, was $73,256,057 this year. Ir 
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her words, the old grad who yells trom the bleachers 
vt apparently the same man who digs down in his 
cket when it’s time to help alma mater. 
Actually there’s a question as to whether the majority 
Chicago graduates really opposed the abolition of Big 
en intercollegiate football. In the Chicago Alumni Club 
the city, an organization composed entirely of male 
umni, most of them football-minded, only a small ma- 
rity out of 500 voting opposed the decision of the uni- 
tsity in December, 1939. The vote was actually favor- 
le in other cities. Thus informal polls showed only ten 
aduates out of fifty regretting the step in Denver, six 
it of forty in Seattle, and nine out of eighty-five in San 
‘ancisco. 


thletics for All 


T THE UNIversiry oF CHICAGO IT WAS REALIZED THAT 
udents, not crowds, came first in education. In 1905, 
udent admission charges for baseball were ended. Last 
ar the university abolished all admission charges to 
hletic contests for students and employes. (With the 
ception of Johns Hopkins, Chicago is the only institu- 
ym of higher learning in the United States to do this.) 
espite this loss of gate receipts, funds were discovered 
finance a large intramural program. 

Did sports for the student body suffer by this step? 
ot at all. The director of athletics, T. Nelson Metcalf, 
ports that last year participation in intramural sport in- 
eased 10 percent. Moreover the University of Chicago 
mpetes at present in twelve varsity sports, as large a 
umber as any other Conference institution. It has been 
asonably successful, too, winning ten Conference titles 
the last decade, thereby ranking second only to Mich- 
an. 

At this university, that trite phrase “athletics for all” 
not a blind or a cover-up to fool the inquisitive re- 
yrter. It means what it says: 
hletics for everyone in the in- 
itution. Nine out of ten per- 
ns will tell you that the Uni- 
rsity of Chicago has abolished 
otball. This isn’t so. Chicago 
is simply abandoned the racket 
football, the excessive pub- 
ity, the emphasis on victory, 
owds, the care and attention 
a handful of athletes out of 
e entire student body. But 
ey have by no means abolished 
otball. Quite the contrary. 
rangely enough, although Big 
en football was stopped in 
39, a spokesman for the uni- 
rsity remarked recently that 
ast year more football was 
ayed here than ever before, by 
ore people, with more fun re- 
Iting.” 

For one thing, everyone was 
gible. At Chicago it was felt 
at the graduate student or the 
an who transferred from an- 
her college needed exercise as 
uch as anyone. If football is a 
luable contact game, why 
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should large groups of men be prevented from participa- 
tion? Consequently everyone—undergraduates, transfer 
students, graduates, good players, stars, mediocre boys, 
former varsity halfbacks and inexperienced freshmen all 
play football at Chicago. No one is “dropped” from a 
squad because he is too slow, too light, or because he 

| History 12b. Athletics for all means something here. 

Last fall 600 men played touch football at Chicago. 
There were six-men football leagues with an 18-game 
intramural schedule. In all, during the nine weeks of the 
season, 218 games were played in the Midway, an average 
of more than three games a day. The squad for eleven- 
man football was smaller than the previous year. But 
they played a number of games, as many as three a week 
against local varsity teams from junior colleges and other 
institutions in the neighborhood. They arranged their 
games and ran the thing entirely themselves. 

One boy in seven, including graduate’ students, fresh- 
men, and transfers, actually competed in football at Chi- 
cago last fall, and probably will this fall. Except for Head 
Coach Clark Shaughnessy, the entire coaching staff of 
the 1939 varsity is back on the job. There’s no other 
educational institution in the country where such expert 
instruction is available for boys who merely want to play 
for fun. 

Of the 1939 squad of nearly a hundred varsity and 
freshmen players, only four (all freshmen) transferred to 
other institutions. In the fall of 1940, the freshman class 
included some excellent football material, among others 
Robert B. Dodd, a star lineman from Fairbury, Neb., and 
Austin Burris, captain at Chicago’s Calumet Highschool. 
This fall Bob Berwanger, brother of Jay, the university’s 
last All-American, will enter. These boys came and played 
football without the inducement of varsity letters, cheer- 
ing crowds, or headline glory. 

What was the effect of the abolition of Big Ten foot- 


Press Association, Inc. 


Chicago has turned to six-man football for intra-university competition 
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ball on the enrollment of the university? Do students de- 
mand a good team? Certainly many undergraduates at 
Chicago were out of sympathy with the step taken by the 
trustees in abolishing Conference football. Yet they did 
not feel strongly enough about it to shift to another edu- 
cational institution. While Harvard lost 4 percent in 
enrollment from 1939 to 1940; Yale, 1 percent; California, 
4 percent; Chicago gained 1 percent. Freshman registra- 
tion dropped approximately 2 percent; Chicago's gain 
was approximately 5 percent, with 60 percent of the en- 
trants men, and 40 percent women. In view of unsettled 
conditions throughout the country, this is significant. 

The experience of the University of Chicago, so 1am 
includes only one football season. As such it is hardly 
conclusive. Such deductions as can be drawn, however, 
tend to confirm a study of the problem made several 
years ago by Armand C. Marts, president of Bucknell. 

He picked from the celebrated Bulletin No. 23 of the 
Carnegie Foundation, 16 winning teams and 16 poor 
college teams. Large schools and small ones were mixed 
in the study. By 1921, the total endowment of the colleges 
with winning teams was $10,880,000. By 1930 it had risen 
to $22,806,000, a gain of about 105 percent. In 1921, the 
endowment of the colleges with poor football teams was 
$36,461,000. By 1930 their endowment had risen to $82,- 
177,000, or a rise of 126 percent. The publicity and adver- 
tising which comes from a winning football team had 
been of little help. These institutions which had added 20 
percent more to their endowment funds had not been the 
ones who bought athletes. 

Just how much does football add to the prestige of 
an educational institution? Prestige is hard to measure. 
Three institutions which throughout the country are 
generally accepted as being in the first rank—Lehigh in 
the East, Chicago in the Middlewest, and California In- 
stitute of Technology in the West—all have been repre- 
sented by poor football teams in the past ten years. Last 
season Chicago dropped out of Big Ten competition, 
while both Lehigh and California Tech won the same 
number of football games—two out of eight played. In 
other words, losing football teams do not hurt the prestige 
of an educational institution. 

Does a winning football team have any visible effect 
on student enrollment? How does the average under- 
graduate choose his college? A questionnaire sent to 95 
freshmen athletes at Chicago was returned last fall by 
65. The factors which influenced their choice of a college 
were, first, the reputation of the university; second, the 
reputation of the faculty; third, its location; fourth, 
chances for scholastic aid. Football, or the lack of it, 
played no part in anyone’s decision. 

Some years ago, George W. Gorrell of Denver Uni- 
versity made an investigation on this subject. He secured 
data over a period of twenty years from eight out of ten 
institutions in the Western Conference. During that 
period all eight increased their enrollments. But in 11 
instances out of 201 a successful football season was fol- 
lowed by a decline in the student body the next year. 

It’s hard to say for what reason the majority of under- 
graduates choose a college, save that they seldom go for 
athletic reasons. Some go unthinkingly to a college be- 
cause their parents went there. Others because it is close 
at hand and they can live at home. Others because it is 
far away and they can’t live at home. A few even go to 
get an education. Probably a small number are attracted 
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by the chance to play football under a celebrated nani 
coach; a few go for reasons even more specious. For ¢ 
ample, when Rudy Vallee was making his Stein So; 
famous, the enrollment of Maine jumped 25 percent. 

When President Hutchins left Yale to take over t 
presidency of Chicago, he is said to have remarked: : 
twenty-five years the Yale Bowl will be an archeologic 
ruin.” Yet the experience in his own institution hard 
bears him out. 

Stagg Field where the Maroon won ten Conferen 
titles, is more used than ever’ before. As described, < 
increasing amount of football is played each fall. TI 
North Stand shelters an ice rink in winter, there a 
handball and squash courts under the West Stand. | 
addition, a 50-foot rifle range was constructed in the We 
Stand last year and a course on the fundamentals « 
marksmanship given. In the spring of 1941, out of th 
thirty-two students in the course, twenty-six were awarde 
War Department medals for expert rating. This is besic 
the rifle team representing the university which still r 
mains a part of the regular intercollegiate sports prograr 

An extra curricular pre-service course in physical cor 
ditioning for prospective draftees was introduced by tl 
department of physical education last winter. It was ope 
to all students, faculty members, staff members as we 
as alumni of the university free, and on payment of 
small fee to residents in the vicinity who were likely 1 
be drafted. This course included self-defense, instructio 
in judo, jiu-jitzu, and combat games. It also taught lif 
saving, first aid, and competition in individual sports ; 
well as jumping, climbing, tumbling, and apparatus worl 


THE QUERIES ASKED AT THE START OF THIS ARTICLE CANNC 
be fully or definitely answered yet. It may take a decac 
or more to answer them. But the indications certainly a1 
that educational institutions can exist without the rack 
of intercollegiate football at present. The indications al: 
are that when a great university through its president an 
board of trustees takes a forthright stand on a controye 
sial issue, it will receive public support and financial hel 
from alumni and outsiders. That college graduates are ni 
as adolescent as we have been led to suppose. That unde 
graduates do not desert an institution that sticks its nec 
out, even when they happen to disagree with its poli 
on athletics. That intramural sport programs are like 
to be helped, not curtailed, by the ending of the inte 
collegiate panorama. Last, it appears that football itse 
flourishes when the phony aspect of the sport is abolishe 

“Chicago Scuttles Football,” shrieked the headlines whe 
the university, for a change, instead of throwing the hea 
coach to the wolves after an unsuccessful season as’ 
usually done, threw the game itself to the wolves. Mea 
while the institution, and in particular those responsib 
for the step, took no small amount of abuse. It was, so tl 
newspapers declared, “a lamentable occurrence,” “an omi: 
ous sign,” and a “violation of the code of sportsmanship 
The University of Chicago was an “asylum for intellect 
als,” and its football team the “Boy Scouts of the Big Ten 
Director of Athletics William J. Bingham of Harvard e 
pressed his opinion that “since he (Hutchins) has tl 
physique of Sir Galahad, he is convinced that he speal 
with authority.” . 

“Sir Galahad was not particularly notable for } 
physique,” replied Dr. Hutchins, “his strength was 
the strength of ten because his heart was pure.” 
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M. L. Wilson: Pioneer 


29ART ONE OF A CONTEMPORARY MEMOIR 


by RUSSELL LORD 


This is the story of the evolution of American agriculture told in terms 
of a man who was first a homesteader in Montana, then a prophetic advo- 
cate of democratic planning. In the first of three articles, the editor of 
The Land brings an important chapter of our times up to the great 
depression; the coming of the rubber-tired tractor; and the discussion of 
the future of industrial society (in town as well as country) on the front 
porch at Hyde Park in the summer of 1932. M. L. Wilson, planning for 
peace and plenty, has helped to rebuild the nation’s farm economy which 
is now testing its strength in the defense effort. 


Nuen M. L. Witson was Wattace’s UNDER SECRETARY 
f Agriculture, he paused on a trip afield to visit the 240- 
cre homestead farm in Cass County, Iowa, where he was 
orn. Years since that farm had passed from the hands of 
he Wilsons, but an old farmer across the road remem- 
ered the Under Secretary as a boy. They sat on a shaded 
orch drinking great draughts of cold buttermilk and 
rguing about that year’s New Deal. 

“The old gentleman,” says Wilson, telling about it, 
was dead against it. But, I thought maybe I had him 
oftened up. He called me Milburn. Nobody’s called me 
hat since I was a boy. ‘Milburn,’ he said when I was 
saving, ‘I want you to promise me something. Before you 
o back to Washington I want you to go out and stand 
or a little while in the old churchyard where your grand- 
ather is buried.’ ” 
The Under Secretary was moved. He promised. His old 
eighbor went on: 

“And, Milburn, when you’re out there I want you to 
otice how the sod’s all tore up from that old fellow 
yhirling over and over in his grave!” 

That at least is the story as Wilson tells it with slow 
rcuitous gestures and a sudden gust of laughter at the 
nd. He loves such yarns. His middle name is Lincoln. 
lis father gave him that name and implanted in him a 
ve of Lincolniana which colors all his thinking and talk. 
ut the Lincoln legend is by no means an exclusive in- 
uence in forming the complex of this simple modern 
yuntryman who calls himself “just a Montana farmer 
ho saw hard times ahead of time” in one breath and “a 
ientific humanist and conditioned optimist” in the 
yurse of the same talk. As for his name: “Father wanted 
. call me Abraham Lincoln Wilson, but mother—she was 
- Carolina and Kentucky stock—mother put her foot 
own. She said she wasn’t going to have people calling 
xe of her boys Abe. So they made the first name Milburn 
om her side of the house.” 

Neither Milburn nor Lincoln are the sort of given 
ames that you can call a man familiarly. At Iowa State 
ollege and later in Montana they nicknamed him from 
s initials and so it is now in Washington and through- 
it the country. Everyone who knows him speaks of M. 
. Wilson as M. L. 


“A mild man with wild ideas,” one conservative eastern 
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editor called him when, around 1930, he came out of the 
West with an adaptation of W. J. Spillman’s domestic 
allotment plan, a first far stride toward the democratic 
collective agriculture now developing under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration and other governmental 
arms. From the strictly conservative view there is a cer- 
tain amount of reason in considering Wilson an agrarian 
radical. But he has broken very largely with the past. His 
is an agrarianism of new designs. He did not, as is some- 
times claimed for him, invent Triple-A. He did not, 
single-minded and alone, invent the subsistence homestead 
colonies of the Roosevelt administration—semi-villages, 
with one house to a block, and trees around them, and 
gardens, for city working people. He adapted both pro- 
posals from previous plans and existing models out on 
the ground. 

Still young, as mature men go, he has lived in and 
through the writhing death of the oldtime American agri- 
culture and has stepped out, with no desire for promi- 
nence, to pioneer again. Reared on a freehold, “inde- 
pendent” homestead nearly half a mile square, he has 
made cheap wheat, a lot of it in good years, on even wider 
homestead holdings in Montana, with great machines. 
Some of the wheatland holdings he managed experiment- 
ally were more than two miles square. And what was 
there in it? “Nothing but wheat, which we already had 
too much of, and fewer farms and families all the time.” 
His three-acre “subsistence homesteads”—less than 1/200 
of a mile square for a family—sound awfully small after 
that, a vast comedown. But in some ways these smaller 
holdings are larger, for they are interknit as Wilson plans 
them with a national structure neither wholly rural nor 
urban. In formulating new working compromises be- 
tween agrarian and commercial hopes and influences he is, 
I think, our most productive social architect. To a con- 
tinuing series of experiments and expedients by which 
this country is seeking to weather a revolution in ma- 
chine technology and world trade practices he has con- 
tributed as many working ideas as Wallace. 

He was the first head of the first kev division of Triple- 
A, the Wheat Division. He was the first head of federal 
subsistence homestead projects. Then he became Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, then Under Secretary. Now he 
is director of extension for the Department of Agriculture 
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and director, also, of the defense drive to reform nutrl- 
tional knowledge and practices on farms and in cities 
alike. “We’ve got to go at food use in the same way we 
went at land use. Community organization, community 
councils, economic democracy. Get the people in on it 
and let them run it,” he says. 


II 


Born Ocroser 23, 1885—rHat WOULD MAKE HIM FIFTY-FIVE 
years old this fall. “Genetically,” he exclaims, “I’m a con- 
siderable mixture. My father stemmed from Scotch-Irish, 
Quaker, Puritan stock and influences in the North. Henry 
Wallace and I found out the other day that we both 
had great-grandfathers living on the Pennsylvania fron- 
tier, in Westmoreland County, there at the same time. 
But I have more southern blood in me than Henry has. 
My mother’s people edged up to meet the New England 
stream of migration in Ohio.” 

The westward march of this special clan of Wilsons 
suggests the speed and grandeur of the pioneer advance: 
The great-grandfather a hill farmer in Pennsylvania and 
a Ranger of the Frontier during the Revolutionary War; 
the grandfather a farmer in Ohio, then in Illinois; the 
father, John Wesley Wilson, an Illinois and then an Iowa 
farmer. Wilson is interested in his ancestors, not so much 
in who they were as in what they did. “They married 
schoolteachers and moved West.” So did he. Moving first 
from Iowa to Nebraska, where he did a brisk turn as a 
tenant farmer and sold his tools and stock on a rise, he 
pushed on to Montana and married Ida Elizabeth Morse, 
a schoolteacher from Minnesota. Their children, two 
daughters, were born in Montana. It is to Montana that 
the Wilsons plan to return “as soon as we get through 
our work here in Washing- 
ton.” 

He was by no means the 
first farm boy in his Iowa 
farm locality to go to col- 
lege but: “When I went to 
Ames to study agriculture 
in 1902 I was the first boy 
in that neighborhood to go 
to an agricultural college.” 
He always makes this dis- 
tinction proudly. At Ames 
he specialized in the grow- 
ing of useful plants, agron- 
omy. Henry A. Wallace 
was there as a freshman 
when Wilson was an up- 
per-classman. They knew 
each other, but only slight- 
ly, then. 

In 1909 Montana gained 
a new settler. He was 
twenty-four years old. “I 
came ‘in with another fel- 
low and tock out a home- 
stead and the first thing I 
did was buy the biggest 
steam engine I could find. 
I had been out looking at 
some of the biggest suc- 
cessful farms in the Corn 
Belt. I had a hankering for 
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M. L. Wilson, “scientific humanist and conditioned optimist” 


bigger operations, bigger machinery. I was aggressivel] 


machine-minded.” . 
He reached Montana just ahead of our last great soi 


rush to free land. In 1912 Congress passed the Three 
Year Homesteading Act and Plains homesteading 
doubled. The railroads got out posters shouting: “Mon 
tana or Bust!” “320 Acres Look Good to Me!” “Get 2 
Free Home in the West.” One great colored poster showed 
a plow tearing sodland into an upflowing stream of 
bright golden dollars. “From Buffalo Days to Boom 
Days” was the cry. Here as elsewhere on the short-grass 
frontier the first plow-farmers happened to hit “good 
years” at first, years of rain. “That man was a stoic,” 
Wilson wrote, reviewing the experience in a college bul- 
letin later, “if he could not enthuse over the crops of 
1915-1916. Wheat on sod without exceptional treatment 
yielded 50 bushels to the acre and sold for two dollars 
a bushel.” 

In 1917 claim entries at Havre, Mont., mounted to 7,500 
that year. The occupation of the settler ranged from deep 
sea diver to cowhand to milliner. Fewer than half of them 
were experienced farmers and some of the experienced 
ones were “shotgun farmers,” as the pioneer saying goes: 
“He fills his shotgun full of seed and shoots at the ground 
and cusses the country if he doesn’t get a crop.” 

In 1917 a drought set in and held almost without a 
break through the World War years. The slogan, “Mon- 
tana or Bust,” had lapsed into a disgruntled by-word, 
Montana and Bust, even before the firing ended overseas. 

“As a matter of fact,” says Wilson, “we hit some trouble 
even in the early years of rain. This was a new country, 
different from where we came from. The old seeds 
weren't right or the old way of culture. We had to de- 
sign a new pattern of oc- 
cupation for Montana and 
work it out there on the 
ground.” In 1910 the land- 
grant College of Agricul- 
ture at Bozeman called 
him in to help find out 
how they could work out 
an adjustment and farm so 
as.to stay. And: “In one 
way and another, I’ve been 
working along that line 
ever since.” 

For twenty years his 
work was mainly in Mon- 
tana. He went out among 
the Mandan Indians, made 
friends with them, learned 
their methods, and gave 
Montana an improved dry- 
land corn. In 1912 he be- 
came Montana’s first coun- 
ty agricultural agent. The 
county he covered, Custer, 
was about the size of Con- 
necticut. He made his way 
around it over rudimentary 
trails in an old high-wheel- 
ed Ford. In 1914 he be-. 
came Montana’s first coun- 
ty agent leader. Then: as 
now he picked his help by 
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In a big new country, at the beginning of the wheat rush days, M. L. Wilson (in cap) helps Montana pioneers select seed wheat 


instinct rather than by formula. One of his first agents 
was a cowboy. “What is this job, anyway? What the hell 
do I do?” the cowboy demanded. Wilson was never one 
to stifle an aide’s initiative. “Just do anything you can to 
help the farmers,” he said. 

Up to 1919, during his first ten years in Montana, Wil- 
son spent most of his time on urgent practical researches 
and teaching afield. He was especially interested in de- 
veloping big-team hitches. Even then when horse-power 
still was flesh in Montana it was becoming evident that 
the farmers with the largest holdings, the biggest ma- 
chines, and the most power at the draw-bar would be 
the farmers most likely to hold on. By: this time Wilson 
was beginning to be of two minds about machine farm- 
ing and the inevitable human displacement. But, “We 
had to have the machines,” he says. 

In 1919 when he was thirty-five, Wilson entered upon 
2 regime of summer studies in graduate schools to the 
East. His choice of subjects in part explains the quality 
of outlook which in early New Deal days made his 
thought seem inconsistent, contradictory, and unformed. 
During four successive summers of the early 1920’s Wil- 
son studied in graduate classes of the University of Wis- 
consin, the University of Chicago, and Cornell. His spe- 
cial subjects were advanced farm management and philos- 
ophy. His teachers in land economics and management 
were Richard E. Ely, John R. Commons, H. C. Taylor, 
und George Warren. In philosophy he studied the evolu- 
ion of the idea of justice under James Hayden Tufts, 
comparative cultures and religions under Eustice Hay- 
Jen, both of the University of Chicago, and the history 
of philosophy under Dean Creighton of Cornell. 

Tufts was a working philosopher. For years he was 
Justice of the Labor Court of Chicago. “He had a feeling 
hat we were developing a city civilization,” Wilson re- 
members, “with the greater minds and the greater re- 
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wards piling up in towns. Tufts said that wasn’t healthy 
and that (this had quite an effect on me) if nobody else 
could do anything about it, the government ought to.” 
From Tufts, Hayden, and a constantly wider reading, 
Wilson derived something of the anthropological concept 
of human patterns of abode and behavior with which he 
considers pueblo settlements in Mexico and the county 
planning groups in most counties of the United States 
today. “I only went to summer schools for my philosophy. 
When I would get back home, out to Montana, I was so 
struck with two contrasting cultures, Indian and White, 
existing side by side there, that I could see Montana with 
new eyes.” 


III 


Hicu, DRY, FORGOTTEN, AND SWEPT BY ADVANCE BLASTS OF 
a merciless deflation which later was to sear all our farm- 
ing country, Montana was providing a notable preview 
of the end to old-time agriculture in all these states. 
By 1924 nearly half of Montana’s wheat farmers had lost 
their farms. Between 1924 and 1926 Wilson divided his 
work between Montana and the Department of Agricul- 
ture in Washington. He was in charge of farm manage- 
ment and cost accounting for the department. His chief 
was W.-J. Spillman, perhaps the most fertile-minded 
agriculturist of that day. As an agronomist at the outset 
of his career in 1900, Spillman independently discovered 
Mendel’s law of heredity. As an economist, Spillman 
spoke as early as 1904 for agricultural planning both in 
the particular and in the large. Now in his closing years 
he was discussing with associates such as Wilson, H. C. 
Taylor, Howard A. Tolley, and Mordecai Ezekiel a 
variety of devices to balance American farm production 
to paying demand. Many measures which later came to be 
known as New Deal measures were taking form in the 
department around 1924. The devices which Wilson took 
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conveyed the President's remonstrances to the acting| 
chief, who wired Taylor. Taylor replied, ‘I left you in| 
charge of the bureau. Why don’t you run it?’ Taylor 


a hand in developing were tenant rehabilitation, experi- 
ments in regional land planning, balanced harvest by 


the domestic allotment (later the Triple-A) method, and 
subsistence homestead projects of rural-urban design. _ 

Under increasing pinch the agricultural West was ris- 
ing to embrace McNary-Haugenism, subsidized farm 
exports. Spillman had been forced to resign and take 
private work, for a while, by an extremely conservative 
Secretary, David Houston, who objected to Spillman’s 
publishing farmers’ production costs. H.C. Taylor be- 
came head of the Farm Cost Division, a somewhat re- 
calcitrant chief. In Iowa young Henry A. Wallace stood 
up to fight for McNary-Haugenism. In Washington 
his father, Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
was pressing the same view. But a powerful Secretary 
of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, shuddered with the ut- 
most sincerity at the very sight and sound of the words 
McNary-Haugen, and Secretary Hoover did more than 
shudder. He opposed the bill incessantly, and in this he 
had a natural inside track to the ear of Harding and 
then of Coolidge. Things kept getting worse in the ag- 
ricultural West, and they kept trying to treat the trouble 
with conferences alone. Henry C. Wallace died in office, 
weary and heavy hearted, but he put up a fight that 
did not die. 

Writing of the year 1923 a decade later in his book, 
“New Frontiers,” “My father,” the second Secretary Wal- 
lace remarked in a reticent footnote, “sent Dr. H. C. Tay- 
lor out .west to study the situation there first hand... . 
Secretary (of Commerce) Hoover began to sense danger 
in this mission. Hoover remonstrated with Harding, 
Harding remonstrated with my father, and my father 


finished his trip.” 
Wilson travelled with Taylor on the greater part of 


this disturbing exploratory journey. He was Taylor’s 
guide through a Montana almost as ruined as if there had 
been immediate shellfire there. “Great blocks of land,” 
said Wilson in a published interview later, “had passed 
into the hands of loan and insurance companies that did 
not know what to do with them. And on all sides we saw 


‘ good farmers—young men, most of them lately married, 


with the beginnings of a family, starved out, caught on 
the lower sections of the ladder that leads to farm owner- 
ship, with no chance to climb.” 

Taylor and Wilson’s reports back to Washington led 
to no change there then. A systematic rehabilitation of 
the dispossessed, by government grants and loans, had 
it been proposed officially in those days, would certainly 
have seemed a rather advanced form of state paternalism, 
which it is. Taylor and Wilson turned to private philan- 
thropy instead. 

Early in 1924 John D. Rockefeller, Jr., sent his personal 
check for $100,000, and later sent another for $50,000, as 
a loan to a new sort of farming corporation, the Fairway 
Farms, Inc., Montana. It was a non-profit corporation 
with nine directors, five of them college professors, four 
of them farmers and mortgage brokers in distress. It 
was proposed to buy or rent foreclosed farms, throw them 
together into units of machine-workable size, farm thou- 
sands of acres under principles of large scale centralized 
management, and make it pay. 

Not as a means of private profit; not as another tri- 
umphant demonstration of capital sweeping the small 
freehold farmer from the Plains; exactly the opposite. 
The purpose was to establish “a corporation that would 
work with distressed farmers, not against them. It would 
put the weapons of industry into the hands of men who 
had lacked large scale advantages.” It would be “a cor- 
poration that works to turn the tide against tenancy and 
restore as a buttress of our national structure the free-~ 
hold, one-family farm.” The directors of the Fair- 
way Corporation would receive no salary. Professor M. 
L. Wilson of Montana would serve as farm. manager 
without pay. 

IV 
Late tn 1929 wHeNn THE EIGHT Fairway FaRMs HAD BEEN 
running for five years I got it through my head that this 
was really the first field experiment in regional agricul- 
tural planning in the United States. George Martin, the 
last editor of old Farm & Fireside, assigned me to the 
story and I wrote to Montana for an appointment. Word 
came back that Wilson was in Russia, advising the Soviet _ 
government on the equipment and operation of giant state 
grain farms in the Caucasus. He returned, but then he 
had to go to Canada, then to the Coast, and after that, 
he wrote, “it would be too late in the year to see much 
in Montana.” Any time that year would have been too 


late to see much there. The drought had not relented. 
Neither had deflation. The Fairway Farms had accumu- 
lated data of sensational import, but when it came to. 
rehabilitating tenants under the climatic and economic 
weather then prevailing, they never really had a chance. 
This professor’s relative sense of timelessness amid 
grave and pressing events had me halfway interested and 
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zled even before I met him. Later, 
sarned that is typical: the harder 
r events press upon him, the more 
ipletely the absent-minded professor 
may seem. We met at his arrange- 
nt in a $1.50-a-day hotel room in 
meapolis, just around the corner 
m the Grain Exchange. He was 
y-five years old then and much 
nger-looking than he is now, almost 
ish-looking, in fact. Going back 
v over the article I wrote I recall 
v I labored to keep the talk on 
at I thought was the main track, 
| how Wilson would pause and stare 
the window and then take the talk 
some wide circuit that seemed to 
e nothing whatever to do with the 
me. But all you had to do, I found 
r, Was to wait it out; and back he 
uld come to where he had started, 
a sort of conversational spiral that 
ned the argument and lifted it a 
ch. Many another interviewer has 
nd Wilson a baffling subject in the 
ts since. That long, slow sweep 
the arm describes more nearly than 
rds the way he thinks. He thinks 
cycles, but the cycles link, and the 
nt is made with force and clearness 
the end. 

de crossed the room absently and 
pped on the bed beside me a typed 
d hardly larger than a postcard— 
> years’ findings centering at Brock- 
, the largest and most completely 
chanized unit of the Fairway Farms. 
sonomic dynamite,” he said, drily. 
was. They were growing wheat 
less than 25 cents a bushel out of pocket costs, with 
y three minutes of human labor. (A peasant working 
hand is ordinarily figured to labor three hours for each 
hel). The optimum unit of a family-sized wheat 
m, mechanized, in that locality was found even then 
be upwards of 3,000 acres, and the capital outlay re- 
red to use and maintain the optimum machine equip- 
nt even then was $11,460 a year. , 
But how many farm families can stand up to that 
lay?” I asked. He answered, still absently, “Not very 
ny.” He leaned his straight-backed chair against the 
1, put his hands behind his head, and went on talking 
wly. He was tired, and glad to wait for the next 
ase to form until I nodded that I had set down in a 
rying improvised reportorial shorthand what he had 
1. Having referred them back to him, I used these notes 
the last chapter of “Men of Earth,” a sketchbook of 
toral farming evolving toward commercial giantism, 
lished in 1931. It is no news now, what he told me, 
‘it was startling news then: ; ; 

All our inherited, romantic notions about the sep- 
reness of American agriculture stand opposed to great 
nges that are at our door. With wheat the change has 
ick. We stand now in the midst of a revolutionary 
shanization that will touch the lives of every one of 
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Henry A. Wallace and the portrait of his father, Henry C. Wallace, who died in 
office as Secretary of Agriculture. M, L. Wilson worked with father and son 


Then he went off on what seemed another track en- 
tirely. He had just been through Utah, on his way back 
from Russia. “I saw farmsteads along streets. The families 
who lived there weren’t making, many of them, any 
more than $1,500 a year. But because their houses were 
together and because a great deal of the work was shared, 
these families had leisure. And all the civilized conve- 
niences—light and power, running water, and so on. 

“You know, I’ve been changing my mind considerably 
these past few years about the ‘independence’ of the 
isolated one-family farm. I know all advantages. I had 
them myself when I was young. But I know also that the 
average family farm income, counting in all that the 
place provides in the way of a living, is less than $1,500 
a year. I keep thinking about that $1,500. What kind 
of ‘independence’ is that?” 

“I got to wondering what would have come out of it 
if my mother, laboring most of her life there in Cass 
County, Iowa, could have been a farmwife in a village 
like that. She was teaching school when she married 
my father. She was a trained musician and an artist. 
But it kept her so busy taking care of all of us out there 
in the country under isolated conditions without conve- 
niences, that she never had time to go on with her 
music or to paint. She used to play for us sometimes, but 
she never knew any new pieces. She played the same old 
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pieces for us over and over until she was eighty years 
old. ; c 

“She was a woman of genuine artistic ability with a fine 
mind. Between the time that she was twenty and the 
time that she was seventy that side of her never really 
had a chance to live at all. I don’t believe any amount 
of $1,500 ‘independence’ is worth that price.” 


Vv 


“BEGINNING IN THE FALL OF 1931,” HeNry A. WALLACE 
has written in a memoir on farm relief, “M. L. Wilson 
became a propagandist for the domestic allotment plan. 
W. J. Spillman, a brilliant economist, had published a 
book, “Balancing Agricultural Output.” Several men 
took up Spillman’s idea, notably John D. Black, Beards- 
ley Ruml, and M. L. Wilson. By 1931 it became ap- 
parent to the more intelligent supporters of the McNary- 
Haugen bill that export dumping would not work, not 
with European nations desperately trying to protect their 
own farmers’ prices. The domestic allotment plan avoided 
that difficulty. Wilson did a good job of interesting many 
important leaders and groups.” 

It was, indeed, an extraordinary job of quiet, open 
propaganda. One wonders sometimes how Wilson, away 
off there in distressed Montana, working almost alone on 
a $3,600 salary which had been cut one-fifth, got so 
much done. His travel money was extremely limited. 
He could never pay more than $2 for a hotel room, how- 
ever great the city. But letter mail was only 2 cents 
in those days and one of his best friends, W. R. Ronald, 
was a nearby country newspaperman with a printing 
press. Wilson, Ronald, and Henry A. Wallace, who 
was then in Iowa, formed a small supporting committee, 
together with Louis Clark of Nebraska and R. R. Rogers 
of New Jersey. Clark was a mortgage broker and Rogers 
an insurance executive with large holdings in distressed 
land. The first important recruit to this group was Henry 
I. Harriman of Boston, experienced in the operation of 
public utilities and president of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Harriman made a trip to Montana to 
inspect distressed land in which he was interested, and 
Wilson went to work on him out there. In California, 
Wilson had Howard Tolley interested and working. In 
Washington he had, among others, Mordecai Ezekiel, 
economist for the Farm Board. It was Ezekiel who had 
most to do with including in the Farm Board's closing 
statement the assertion that without production control, 
price maintenance was impossible. 

Travelling, Wilson made other converts. He interested 
George Soule of The New Republic and Joseph Knapp, 
head of the powerful Crowell publications; he interested 
Republican and Democratic politicians, and Rex Tugwell, 
one of the first of Governor Roosevelt's Brain Trust. 
He almost converted Walter Lippman. He interested 
economists and sociologists, big holders of distressed land, 
officials in farm organizations, and members of Boards of 
Trade. Wherever he had friends in editorial offices he 
would generally make a call. He came into the office of 
The Country Home where I then was working and en- 


chanted our editor with a tip on “another revolutior 
the imminent perfection of the rubber-tired tractor al 
field machinery. It would speed production and displa 
hands faster and faster, he told us calmly, and all 
this since has certainly come to pass. He had seen i 
model of a combine harvester designed to run thir 
miles an hour; but it wasn’t perfect yet—no springs, 
“jolted the teeth out of the fellow who tried it, he tol 
us, chuckling. And pretty soon he was talking abo 
another sort of machinery, his “voluntary domestic a 
lotment plan.” We ought to go see “my friend Ez 
kiel,” «and “my friend Henry Harriman” and “th 
friend of mine, Rex Tugwell, right up here at Colun 
bia,” and have an article about it, for this was “the con 
ing thing,” he said. 

The editor raised the standard objection: “It will tak 
an army to enforce it.” “We've got the army, the farn 
ers themselves, and all we need in the way of paid hel 
is the country agents and other extension people,” sai 
Wilson. . 

Many whom he approached were astonished to hay 
him complete a hardboiled practical presentation of th 
allotment principle and then branch off into “the Uta 
plan.” Told of an extemporaneous talk that Governe 
Roosevelt had made on August 19, 1931 at Corne 
University on “the possibility of establishing small indus 
trial plants in areas now given over wholly to farmin 
—‘“that’s my man for President!” Wilson said. 

Immediately before the Democratic National Conver 
tion in the early summer of 1932 when he was back i: 
Montana, he got a wire from Tugwell asking him t 
fly to Chicago. Tugwell still chuckles recalling a com 
panionable struggle to hold Wilson’s cycles of converse 
tion within urgent limits and answer the Brain Trust 
questions by phone to Hyde Park that night. It wa 
done. The governor slipped a brief but hearty accef 
tance of the allotment principle into his address of ac 
ceptance at Chicago. After the convention Tugwel 
took Wilson to talk with the candidate and his first strin, 
of advisers on the porch at Hyde Park. They plied Wi 
son with questions, and he answered them slowly, wit 
an occasional circuitous anecdote which suddenly came t 
the point surprisingly, as is his way. 

Wilson had answered these questions so many time 
by now that as a rather searching inquisition drew t 
an end, he seemed (those who were present say) tirec 
But he shook off his weariness abruptly and, according t 
his established outline, went on: 

“Now, Governor, that’s the way I see the farm bus 
ness side. But here’s another way that fills in on th 
other side, the side that’s closest to my heart. Out i 
Wah sae 

When Wilson had finished the Squire of Hyde Par 
is reported to have thrown up his head, lifted his eye 
glasses from his nose with a sweeping gesture, and the 
with a characteristic quizzical hunching of the eyebrow: 
he asked with a joyous laugh: “Have you been tellin 


me your plan, Mr. Wilson, or have I been telling yo 
mine?” 


A continuing article in this series by Mr. Lord vill 


appear in the December number of Survey Graphic. 
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Street scene, Starke, Fla., near Camp Blanding. This town (pop. 


- oleott foe FSA 
3,000) is the nearest metropolis for 55,000 soldiers 


Morale in the Camps 


by ALDEN STEVENS 


Is morale as bad as it’s been painted? Mr. Stevens, who has visited a 
dozen camps recently, answers: Yes, it’s very bad—in some places; in 
other places it’s good. And there is a great deal which the army, and the 
rest of us, can do about it. 


“HE BEST MORALE,” SAID THE COLONEL, “EXISTS WHEN YOU 
ver hear the word ‘morale.’ Count on this: when you 
ar a lot of talk about it, it’s lousy.” 

If the state of army morale really is inversely propor- 
nal to the amount of talk about it, it certainly is bad. 
wr the talk is everywhere. Newspapers and magazines 
> crammed with it. You hear it in the camps from ofh- 
rs, non-coms and privates, and you hear it in Washing- 
n until you are sick of the word. 

Any report on camp morale, including this, has a large 
rsonal element in it. I have been in a dozen camps in 
> past eight months. I don’t know how many men | 
ve talked with, but it was a lot—draftees, guardsmen, 
d regular army men; privates, non-coms and officers up 
the rank of major general. There are almost as many 
“as about the army and what should be done to it as 
ere are soldiers. 308 

One reporter goes to Camp A and writes that morale is 
rible, that the men are threatening to desert, discipline 
rdly exists, there isn’t any equipment and the boys are 
no mood to fight anybody except perhaps their officers. 
nother reporter goes to Camp B and writes a glowing 
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account of what a swell time the men are having shooting 
off their new guns and driving their new tanks, how 
healthy and well-fed they look and what a pride they 
take in their army. 

It is a fact that there is great variation in the state of 
morale from camp to camp; between regiments in the 
same camp, perhaps even between companies in the same 
regiment. 

Morale is spirit, in the sense of temper, attitude, feeling 
of well-being. An army with good morale is in good 
spirits, with confidence in itself and what it is doing. The 
factors making for good morale are well known to the 
army. Every officer worth his salt can sit down and list 
them: the men must be satisfied that they are getting as 
good food and supplies and treatment as is possible under 
the circumstances; they must have confidence in their ofh- 
cers; they must know that things are going well at home; 
they must feel that the future is reasonably secure or at 
least is being made as secure as possible. 

When men are actually fighting their morale is ad- 
versely affected by fear, lack of needed supplies, evidence 
of bad generalship or indecision on the part of officers, 


isolation, bad communications and doubt as to what 1s 
going on both in the field and at home, and many other 
factors. The problem of morale when troops are training, 
not fighting, is a different one. 


In the Camps 


THE PRESENT SITUATION IS UNIQUE IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 
This is the first time we have raised an army of the peo- 
ple defore going into a war. Furthermore, we have never 
raised an army while the President and important officials 
repeatedly made speeches stressing the idea that we 
weren’t even planning to go into a war. Morale is not a 
detached, isolated thing. It has to have an objective; it 
must be for something. The Germans are fighting for a 
“new order” in which every German is promised a career 
and personal power and plenty of comfort and ease. The 
German soldier is impressed with the idea that Germany 
has been given a raw deal, that in reality the German is 
a smarter and a stronger and a better man than anybody 
else in Europe, and that all that needs to be done is to 
lick the tar out of a few little pushover armies, for which 
he has plenty of machinery, and the Germans will rule 
Europe and maybe the world. It is a terrific stake; it is 
something positive and promising and worth winning. 

Our army is not only not fighting, it is constantly hear- 
ing that it isn’t going to fight. And even if it does fight, 
most of the men have no clear picture of the prize to be 
won comparable to the German soldier’s picture. Europe 
is far away, and few of the men are really convinced that 
our shores are in genuine danger. And we may as well 
face it, England and the British Empire are not popular. 
“Help Britain” falls flat as a slogan. 

Straight talk about the world situation, America’s place, 
and grand strategy, seems to be very rare. At one camp a 
private told me the only talks they got were brief periodic 
lectures on “Americanism” in words of one syllable by 
the chaplain. While many of the chaplains enjoy the con- 
fidence and affection of the men they 
serve and are turned to when trouble 
looms, this one was on a wrong track. 
Good, informative, juicy talks on cur- 
rent European campaigns and on 
American grand strategy would be lis- 
tened to with out-hanging tongues, but 
not a talk on the abstract advantages of 
being an American. The British have 
recently instituted regular news reports 
and talks on the war. It’s an excellent 
idea. Secretary Stimson’s speech on 
August 15 addressed to the “soldiers of 
the army of the United States,” in 
which he explained the value of the out- 
lying bases and told what he believed 
to be the real danger to the United 
States and what he planned to do about 
it had a very good effect. President 
Roosevelt himself ought to address the 
army as such —a good frank talk from 
him would inspire confidence now 
lacking. 

This army of ours is made up of men 
just out of civilian life who expect to 
return to civilian life as soon as pos- 
sible. They see civilian workers making 
$8 a day striking for more money; they 
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see business firms making enormous profits. When the 
east coast is told it must save gasoline, and the stations 
are closed all night, they notice that civilians just buy 
more gas before closing time, and that in some areas, such 
as highways leading west from New York, plenty of gas 
stations stay open anyway. Yet they have to give up their 
jobs and work for a pittance, and at the same time they 
are told that we aren’t going into any foreign war. They 
feel that the sacrifice they are being asked to make is out 
of all proportion. 

Many of them are justifiably worried about whether 
there will be jobs for them when they get out of the army. 
This matter is now being handled through Selective Serv- 
ice, which is sending questionnaires into the camps and 
getting promises of reemployment from old employers 
as well as finding new jobs for soldiers. This should make 
a difference in morale by removing apprehension about 
the future. 

A high army official in Washington told me that in his 
opinion morale in the camps couldn’t be called good, but 
he thought it would immediately become good as soon as 
war was declared. It would in some places, but this is not 
facing the problem squarely. Many men I have talked 
with have supreme confidence in the ability of any Amer- 
ican to lick ten Germans. Others aren’t so sure they are 
ready. These feel that modern war is not being taught and 
that the officers don’t know how to teach it. And there 
really are officers who are completely unrealistic about it. 
A colonel who had served in the World War told me that 
infantry had always been the force that won battles and 
always would be, in spite of anything I'd read about 
tanks and airplanes. He was an infantry colonel, and he 
just didn’t believe in these new-fangled war machines. I 
asked whether one of the new 37 mm. anti-tank guns his 
outfit was using would stop one of our new 28-ton Chrys- 
ler tanks. He hesitated a little. 

“No-o-0, I don’t think it would.” Then he added, 
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Fun at Fort Monmouth, N. J.: trainees put on a hit show, “Gone With the Draft” 
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brightly: “It'd stop one of the old tanks, though. Blow it 
right out of action.” 

The newspaper-reading privates in this People’s army 
can unerringly spot a stuffed shirt officer. They aren’t 
fooled for a minute by a man like this. And it makes them 
discouraged and angry to have him in authority. They 
feel they’re throwing away their lives. They know per- 
fectly well that if they ever get into a modern battle under 
such an officer, with the kind of equipment he regards 
as sufficient, that they wouldn’t have a chance. 

The extension of the period of service was a blow to 
some of the men. One said: 

“I had a high number—I might not have been called 
yet. I volunteered to get the year over with—and now they 
tell me I may be in for another year and a half. It stinks. 
They’re breaking their promise.” 

The army will state officially that morale is a function 
of command, which means, if it means anything, that it is 
up to the commanding officer to see to it that the morale 
of the troops under him is good. Yet Lieut. Gen. Ben 
Lear, of “yoo-hoo” fame, tells the press that “If morale is 
not high it is no fault of ours. We have done everything 
within reason to promote the welfare and comfort of the 
trainees. If the morale is poor it is only because the morale 
of the people is poor.” 

In other words, morale is a function of command un- 
less it is bad, in which case it is a function of civilian 
morale. I asked a draftee corporal in Jack Dempsey’s bar 
on Broadway what he thought. “You want to know 
what’s wrong with army morale?” he said, “T’ll tell you. 
I been down at Camp Pendleton—Virginia, see? It’s 
hotter than a Model T on a mountain. They hike us 
fifteen miles on the hottest day with a full pack over 
sandy roads. We were the poohed-outest bunch of bucks 
in North America. Then this colonel comes up in his 
staff car, see—with his two dogs! he hikes 
our legs off, and he rides his two 


poodles with him in a staff car! We weren't going any 
place either. Some of the fellows broke discipline and 
yelled at him—I forget what they said, but we all felt 
like it. Listen, friend, there’s some good officers in this 
army, and I'll tell you who they are. They’re the ones 
who march with the men on the long pulls, who stay 
in camp and don’t rush off to play golf or see a peroxide 
Glende with a pekinese after hours. They take as good 
as they give. A man’ll do anything for an officer like 
that. Too many of ’em just ride around in staff cars and 
let the second looeys do all the work.” 

Marching and monotonous, seemingly endless, drilling 
with hand grenades, bayonets and rifles is another cause 
of discontent. The men feel that this activity, which is 
not genuinely explained to them, is not only a waste 
of time, but that it leaves them dangerously unprepared 
for the realities of modern warfare. This is devastating. 

But the morale of the army is certainly not universally 
bad. At Pine Camp, in western New York State, the 
men of the Fourth Armored Division are learning to 
drive tanks; they are going to be a Panzer outfit. They 
like their machinery and have a Yankee’s pride in it. 
They are working hard and learning much, and their 
morale is superb. They feel they are really learning how 
to fight, and that if they are stacked up against the 
German army they will have a mighty good chance not 
merely of coming through alive but of decisively whip- 
ping their enemy. And the machinery! From the four- 
wheel-drive stubby little Jeeps, some of which carry anti- 
tank guns, to the 28-ton tanks and the new heavy but 
mobile artillery it is obviously the stuff! It makes you 
certain, as the men running it are certain, 
that no mere German can turn out a 
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A seaside resort for a night away from camp. This, 


piece of machinery that can match an American product. 

Maneuvers are popular, whether on a grand scale or a 
small one. They are monotony-breaking adventures. A 
truckdriver told me, with a gleam in his eye, how his 
outfit was routed out of bed without warning and told 
to set off by truck for an objective and to get there, if 
possible, before another outfit with similar orders pro- 
ceeding by a different route. “It was mostly cross-coun- 
try stuff,” he said, “and there was some tough going, 
through a swamp and a lot of sand. But we got all the 
trucks through and beat the other outfit to the objective 
by ten minutes. Boy, it was great!” So far as he was 
concerned the whole army was great. The work he was 
doing had variety and challenge. 


Around the Camps 


THESE ARE ALL CAMP AND TRAINING FACTORS BEARING UPON 
morale. There is another set of factors outside the camps. 
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f U. S. Army Signal Cons 
The mobile commissary brings the comforts of camp to troops on maneuvers 


U. S. Army Signal Corps 
at Pensacola, Fla., is one of seven along the Gulf Coast 


After dinner, over weekends, and on furlough, what hap- 
pens to the soldier? His relation to the civilian and to 
the community becomes extremely important. A number 
of things enter into this and one of them is simply the 
relative sizes of the camp and the nearest town. 

A moderate-size camp, such as Wheeler (20,000 men) 
near a fairly large city (Macon, Ga., pop. 58,000), is 
likely to have a better general morale than a camp such 
as Blanding, where 55,000 men are eight miles from the 
little town of Starke, Fla. (pre-camp population 1,500; 
now 3,000) and fifty-five miles from Jacksonville. Starke 
is swamped, punch-drunk and almost sullen; it used to 
be a peaceful little town surrounded by strawberry farms 
and now it is hip-deep in soldiers. There is nothing for 
them to do, and that makes them morose. Jacksonville 
is too far away and it costs too much to get there; and 


Jacksonville, except for its less, savory districts, isn’t as — 


pleasant to Camp Blanding men as it is to its own Naval 
Air Station personnel. “They knock 
you down,” a Blanding private told me, 
“tryin’ to get to a navy man.” 

Macon, on the other hand, is not in 
the least swamped by the men from 
Camp Wheeler, and welcomes and likes 
them. “I was disgusted with the army 
when I was at Dix, but here it’s okay. 
You can get to town and the people 
don’t sneer at you. I’ve even been in- 
vited to dinner for next Sunday,” a 
draftee from New York said. Another, 
from New Jersey, confided that he 
was engaged to a Macon girl he had 


been in camp only about six weeks. 
He didn’t know when they would get 


would if he got a sergeant’s stripes. 
One of the worst examples of a large 


60,000 men have no town to go to ex- 
cept Fayetteville, N. C. (pop. 17,000), 


know it and they resent it. “We didn't 
expect to be treated like heroes, but 
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married, but he thought maybe they 


met three months before when he had_ 


camp near a small town is Fort Bragg: 


and Fayetteville is frightened and jit- 
tery. Soldiers are not welcome, they _ 


ell, you'd think we had the smallpox.” Fayetteville 
rls, generally speaking, will have nothing to do with 
diers except officers, which infuriates the privates and 
on-coms. Fayetteville isn’t the only small town with 
lis attitude, but it seems to be worse than most. One 
an told me of going into town in civilian clothes and 
icking up a girl at a soda-fountain over a coca cola. He 
ent out to her house twice and was apparently getting 
long fine until her father happened to ask if he was 
soldier. He replied truthfully 
nd the father let fly five min- 
tes of invective quite unfit to 
rint and told him never to come 
ack. The girl apparently felt 
1e same way, for when he met 
er on the street a short time 
iter she would not speak to 
im. “It made me as mad as 
ell,” he said, “but I got over 
. Now I always wear my uni- 
rm. It’s good enough for me, 
ven if it ain’t good enough for 
er.’ Another had met a girl 
ho accepted him as a soldier 
ut asked him to wear civilian 
lothes when he came to the 
ouse and to tell her parents he 
yas a construction engineer at 
amp. “I wouldn’t go,” he said. 
[ ain’t no wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
1g.” 

Troops in the north were far 
appier than those in the south 
uring the summer. Ft. Bragg 
nd Ft. Jackson were sizzling 
nough in July and August to 
alt the morale of a horned 
gad. Long marches with packs in soft sand or on dusty 
pads are hard to take, especially when there is little 
9 look forward to in the evenings. For the recreational 
rogram has not been satisfying. Each company has a 
urly liberal allowance for athletic equipment, and teams 
re formed to meet other companies. But men who have 
een working hard all day are not always in the mood 
or baseball or soccer in the little remaining daylight. 


‘ecreation ; 

‘HE USO CAMPAIGN SUCCEEDED IN RAISING MORE THAN 
10,765,000 originally set as a goal. The people were for 
, and gave generously, and most of the givers were little 
eople who couldn’t spare more than a dollar or two 
ut wanted to do something for the boys. Yet at this 
riting, there is little to show for the USO drive. Ground 
or the first building, at Fort Dix, N. J., was broken in 
1id-June, and no construction had started at the end of 


.ugust. Until a recent ruling that only “USO Club” 


ould be posted outside the buildings, the six organiza- | 


ons which had joined hands to raise funds seemed to 
ave parted company again to begin operations each on 
s own. The long-established YMCA, never really pop- 
lar with the soldiers, was going on about as usual. 
‘here was a natural tendency for the Jewish Welfare 
joard in towns near camps to look after Jewish boys, 
hile the National Catholic Community Service, in close 
pllaboration with local priests, specialized on Catholics. 


The buildings themselves, when built, will serve the casual 
purposes of the troops fairly well. There are two basic 
types, with variations to suit local needs. Both include 
an auditorium, a lounge, a reading room, toilets and 
showers; some will have kitchens as well. The stages will 
be all right for movies or speeches, but are badly de- 
signed for theatricals, and if any amateur or professional 
pleys or revues come to town they will run into difficul- 
tiés. Several hundred existing buildings have been leased 
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The juke joint has become the soldier’s sanctuary in the areas of the camps 


in addition to those which will be especially constructed. 
Charles P. Taft, as coordinator for health, welfare and 
related defense activities, is trying to help communities 
meet the impact of a large troop concentration, and the 
USO buildings will be a real help to many small towns. 
They'll provide a quiet spot in town for the boys who 
want a quiet spot—and there are plenty who do. As such 
they definitely have a function. They may help, too, in 
getting towns to realize that the soldiers are not dumped 
in their laps for just a year or so. Many cities have not 
been realistic about their prospects and faced the fact 
that the army is here to stay—for no one knows how 
long. And the more quickly the citizens accept this fact 
and make their adjustments accordingly, the better. 
The weekend recreational areas along the Gulf coast 
are good, too. There are seven of these, and more coming. 
The men-can swim, fish, or lie on the beach, and will be 
free of discipline. It would be of service to more men to 
provide sleeping quarters in cities frequented by soldiers 
that are somewhat too far for late return to camp. I saw 
such an experimental provision, under army control, at 
the Fair Grounds in New Orleans last December, and 
it was very well patronized and quite orderly, even though 
some of the boys had been pouring it down pretty hard. 
Somehow, a night away from camp is a great relief, even 
if the bed isn’t as comfortable as the one in the barracks. 
The army operates post exchanges, movie theaters and 


athletic events in camp and arranges occasional special 
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events. It is up to civilians to see to it that the men be 
something to do off the reservations. And it must not a 
regulated fun. A few will be satisfied with the lemonade 
and cookies the churches have valiantly been handing out 
at their parties and socials—and the churches have beg 
working hard, from Starke to Seattle. A Tew more are 
content with the movies, or with an evening in 4 USO 
clubhouse. Most men want to get away from any planned 
recreation and anything with a welfare or social work 
tint is unpopular. The only group of people who have 
furnished the army with something else to do are the 
private operators of tent-shows, carnivals, roller-skating 
rinks and, most important of all, the juke joints. 


THESE LAST, WHETHER WE LIKE IT OR NOT, ARE THE BACKBONE 
of soldier recreation, and they will remain so. They line 
the roads for miles. outside the camps. They are the poor 
man’s Stork Club and “21.” Most of them are shabby, 
none too clean, and provide little in the way of enter- 
tainment. What they do provide are the two things a 
soldier wants most out of camp: complete freedom and 
variety. Some have girls to dance with; some have girls 
who will take you into the back room. All have the 
nickel-in-the-slot. phonographs which give them their 
generic name. Pinball machines, in fabulous variety, flash 
lights, ring bells and add astronomical scores, taking 
the mind off larger troubles by focusing concentration 
on the adventures of a little steel ball rolling and bouncing 
between obstacles and pits. Beer is the favorite drink, 
of course. The proprietor, if he is smart at his business, 
will talk to soldiers and listen to their troubles. The 
juke joints of America ask nothing of a soldier but a few 
pennies which are spent willingly when a man has them; 
they impose few rules. A man can sit and smoke in si- 
lence, can drink beer, talk to a girl, play a pinball ma- 
chine or bag enemy aircraft on an optical shooting device, 
and listen to a.variety of music by America’s best popular 
orchestras as played by a magnificently gaudy nickel 
phonograph. 

Best of all, where there is one USO building and one 
post exchange, and one movie theater or tent show in 
the neighborhood, there are endless juke joints, and every 
one different. They are a world to be explored. The 
“Soldier’s Joy” may have a dance floor with a three- 
piece band and some girls to dance with. “Jack’s Place” 
may have nothing but tables and a juke box, but there 
will be different pictures on the walls and a different 
atmosphere, and there is no telling, when you approach 
a new one, what you are going to find inside. It may be 
disappointing; but there is. always another down the 
road. 

There is no more thoroughly American institution 
than the juke joint, with its freedom, complete in- 
formality, and democratic camaraderie. You can talk to 
anyone you find inside, whether he or she works there 
or not. You can even talk to couples, if you are careful 
to regard them as couples and make no attempt to de- 
tach the girl from the man. The juke joint is rest, re- 
laxation, stimulation and adventure all rolled into one. 
Nobody tries to organize your fun or show you a movie 
or educate you. If occasionally there is a fight—well, it 
could happen anywhere. 

Some of the juke joints need control. Near Camp Shel- 
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by, Miss., for example, a sign outside one beer-selling 
dance hall read: 


THE GOLDEN PUMPKIN TAXI DANCE 
Partners Furnished 


GIRLS! GIRLS! GIRLS! 


As a matter of fact, it was a perfectly decent place, where 
only beer was sold and the girls acted as dancing part- 
ners and nothing else. But the United Brewers Industrial 
Foundation, which is the beer manufacturers’ conscience, 
protested that it looked too bad and might reflect on the 
beer industry. A fatherly letter, fraught with meaning. 
went to the proprietor, who painted out the GIRLS! 
GIRLS! GIRLS! The Brewers Foundation, which is 
running a nationwide campaign for moderation, espe 
cially near camps, is serving to keep many of the pro- 
prietors within proper bounds, and to improve local 
regulation where it has been slack. 

Discrimination against the uniform in many places 
is seriously damaging to morale. The snobbishness of 
the girls in Fayetteville drives some men to the only 
kind of feminine companionship left available to them 
—the prostitutes. While some of the soldiers prefer these. 
most very definitely do not. They want more than any- 
thing what all men want—the company of a nice girl 
they can talk to, and take to the movies, and dance with 
and walk home with and maybe kiss goodnight. 

From many restaurants, hotels, and bars soldiers are 
excluded on one pretext or another. In Louisville they 
are even excluded from one of the town’s better bowling 
alleys. Railroads, especially in the South, push the pri 
vates into old and dirty coaches, and there have beer 
complaints that some railroads refuse Pullman accom 
modations to soldiers except officers. 

Too many Americans feel that the army is something 
apart from the people and that a soldier is a lower forn 
of animal life. These soldiers have just come from civiliar 
life; they are the people, and they resent this attitude 
and the treatment that goes with it. So should all of u 
resent it. 


The Effort to Build Morale 


On Aucust 20, FREDERICK H. Osporn, FORMER CHAIRMA} 
of the army-navy committee on morale, was made ; 
temporary brigadier general and replaced Brigadier Gen 
eral James A. Ulio as head of the army’s morale branch 
General Ulio’s health was poor, and General Osborn state 
to the press that he contemplated nothing radical, bu 
would run the branch along the lines laid down by hi 
predecessor. If General Osborn is bound to the ol 
army precept that morale is wholly up to the command 
ing officer and that his function as head of the moral 
branch is merely to run the post exchange, movie ser 
ice, act in an advisory capacity, I will hazard the gues 
based on what I have seen in the camps and heard i 
the juke joints and along the highways, that an imm 
diate turn for the better in army morale will not be likel 
If, on the other hand, a real educational campaign, wit 
officer training opportunities, is initiated, it would be a 
important step toward creating an enthusiastic arm 
Every task in the army must have an objective. Mora 
as a function of command involves leadership, enviro: 
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nt, and education beyond the time devoted to recreation 
J entertainment. Good officer morale, for example, will 
pire greater loyalty to the army than the best movie 
recreation program. 

ome newspapers recently have been agitating for 
ther pay for enlisted men, indicating that this would 
far to solve the morale problem. Certainly something 
ds to be done; for although American soldiers may be 
- best paid in the world, they still find themselves 
ced into the status of beggars while on furlough, and 
s is devastating to self-respect. Without waiting for 
ngress to act, however, it ought to be possible to handle 
: costs of laundry, cleaning, shoe polish, insurance, 
akage, recreation fees, and so on, in some way other 
in by deduction from the soldier’s pay. It is a severe 
appointment to look forward to payday expecting $21 
ttle enough as it is), and then find you are only get- 
g $10.65 because of deductions. “More pay would 
bably mean more deductions too,” one private said. 
ust leave out the deductions and give us the full rate 
sry time and I'll be satisfied.” 

Ine officer in the morale branch in Washington asked 
> what I thought should be done, adding politely that 
> staff valued suggestions from civilians who have been 
yund the camps. The only suggestions I have are a 
w the army ought to be able to think up for itself. 
ere they are: 


1. Make every minute of the training period count. Make it 
alistic and designed to beat a modern army, not the 
uiser’s. Make the men feel they are learning what they 
ll need in actual combat, and if possible at the same time, 
mething that may be useful when they return to civilian 
4 


2. Tell the army frankly and honestly what the war is all 


Our new army is well housed, well fed, well clothed, and is being rapidly 


about and why it is being trained. Give the men some real 
inside stuff about the prospects and about current European 
military campaigns. 


3. Modity—or even abolish—the system of deductions 
from pay; and add perquisites such as free mail and free 


laundry. 


4. Get rid of discrimination against men in uniform. 
Moral suasion ought to be enough, but if it isn’t, Congress 
should pass a law forbidding civilians to exclude men in 
uniform so long as they are orderly. 


5. Extend classifications and get men into jobs they can 
and want to do, so that they do not feel that what skills 
they have are wasted. 


6. Get rid of incompetent officers and make it easier for 
an enlisted man to get officer’s training and promotion if he 
deserves it. 


The building of army morale calls for positive action 
now. Words are not enough. You cannot tell a man he 
ought to have good morale. You have to provide the con- 
ditions that make for good morale—then you will get it 
without telling him. If the average American in a train- 
ing camp feels he is getting fair treatment, first-class 
training, straight talk from his superiors, if he feels that he 
is as good as anyone else, soldier or civilian, and that he 
is getting something tangible out of his experience in 
the army, morale even in this anomalous neither-peace- 
nor-war situation can be maintained. If the army can- 
not contrive to do these things, it might as well fold up 
its morale branch, and assign its officers to Fort Riley or 
the Philippines. No mere words cooked up in Wash- 
ington are going to be effective unless the fundamental re- 
quirements for good morale are present. 


U. S. Army Signal Corps 
uipped (note new type helmet). It is cap- 


able of being an enthusiastic army, if its educational program adds real significance to every task, including infantry drill 
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The Negro Tells His Story 


For twenty-five years Karamu House in Cleveland 
has been for the city’s Negro population what its 
name means in Swahili—a central place of group 
activity. The dramatic work has long been known— 
the Gilpin Players_are famous the country over. 
Karamu artists and craftsmen are beginning to dis- 
tinguish themselves in exhibitions. “This is not 
art for art’s sake,’ say Mr. and Mrs. Russell W. 
Jelliffe, directors of the neighborhood house. “It 
is art as it touches the lives of common people 
and becomes a means of telling their sufferings, 
their joys, their aspitations. This is a way for 

ale the Negro to tell his story to America.” The 
accompanying text which the artists have written 
for the prints on these pages bears out the pur- 
pose of the art classes at Karamu House. 
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“I wanted to bring out the pride and joy that every man has when 
he has drawn, and feels he has well earned, his pay check. I meant 
the dreams and self-confidence on his face to be just as important 
as the cigar in his mouth, and the blue overalls to be glori- 
fied by the money in his pocket. I caught all this from a boy 
who spread his happiness all over the place when he drew his 
first pay from his first job.” WILLIAM E, SMITH 


“This group of boys had been part of one 
of the most troublesome gangs in Karamu 
neighborhood. But after their interest was 
challenged through studio activities, there 
came a transformation which amazed 
all of us. Most of these boys are now re- 
spected, two of them holding officerships 
in a CCC camp.” RICHARD BEATTY 


“When I was fifteen years old I was sentenced to a chain gang because I had been caught riding a freight 
train. The overseer we dubbed ‘Old Peckerwood,’ which generally means ‘poor white trash.” He was tough and 
hard as nails. I have never hated anyone so much in my life.” ELMER W. BROWN 
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“After attending a meeting where the problems of 
the sharecropper were discussed and pictures shown, 
I made this print. I seale it ic cS oes and 
wa th le to the waste of the sharecropper 
open: Be ee Pd, WILLIAM E. SMITH 
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“As a child I used to listen to a group of ward heelers who some- 
times met in the rear of a speakeasy. Without my knowing why, 
they stood for something evil. Later ie a. aware Bt ei ee 
they bargained for and manipulated the votes of poor and helpless 
and ignorant people.” ZELL INGRAM 


A Cornerstone for World Reconstruction 


by BRUNO LASKER 


The ILO has moved its active headquarters from Geneva’s spacious halls 
to an old house in Montreal, but its patient work has continued without a 


halt. 


In the opinion of this close observer of its wartime activities, this » 


unique international parliament and its expert staff are now central to the 


survival of democracy, 


Tus Firtu Pot: ... the fullest collaboration between all 
nations in the economic field with the object of securing, for 
all, improved labor standards, economic adjustment, and so- 
cial security—The Atlantic Declaration of President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill. 


CyNics SAY THAT INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
has been tried and has failed. But it is precisely in the field 
of effort indicated by the fifth point of the Churchill- 
Roosevelt declaration of peace aims that some success has 
been achieved, even in an era of accentuated trade war 
between nations, and that the way has been prepared for 
a large program of joint action in the future. 

International collaboration to provide a more abundant 
life for all men is a necessity recognized by thoughtful 
persons in all lands and in all classes. It also happens to 
be a central object of traditional American policy. Its be- 
ginnings can be seen way back in the writings of the 
Fathers of the Revolution and of their European cor- 
respondents. 

Among the existing embodiments of this particular in- 
ternational collaboration none is more important than the 
International Labor Organization, the ILO; and if Amer- 
ica was not the mother of this child of Versailles, she was 
at least the nurse. Even before the United States entered 
the first World War, there arose a popular demand in 
this country that questions of labor conditions and labor 
relations be included in the peace negotiations. Samuel 
Gompers, as chairman of the Labor Commission ap- 
pointed by the Paris Peace Conference, took a leading 
part in drafting the constitution of the ILO. The Amer- 
ican delegates and their technical advisers were foremost 
in promoting this organization, partly because they 
thought that the practical idealism which it expressed 
might help to create those habits of international collabor- 
ation so greatly needed in other matters, too. Later, well- 
known Americans served on the staff and, since 1934 
when the United States officially became a member of the 
ILO, on its governing body and committees. 

There is, indeed, quite a resemblance between the char- 
acter of the ILO and that of a typical progressive Amer- 
ican. If-one were to look for a personality to illustrate this 
likeness, a happy choice would be that of our present 
Ambassador to Great Britain, John G. Winant, who for 
several years served as director of the ILO. Both the man 
and the organization inspire confidence by the thorough- 
ness with which they attend to details. Both show courage 
in penetrating through surface maladjustments in indus- 
try to the deeper problems that give rise to them. Both 
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and to fulfilment of the democratic peace aims. 


exhibit sound understanding and firm basic convictions. 
For example, on the eve of his departure for England, 
Mr. Winant made a quick trip to Lima, Peru, to help 
establish the Inter-American Committee to Forward So- 
cial Security. This is an ILO subsidiary with definite, 
limited aims; but it is also a step toward a more distant 
goal: the creation of a closer harmony between the social 
aims of two great culture areas, Catholic Latin America 
and Protestant Anglo-America. Another illustration of 
this consistency between immediate and more far-reaching 
objectives may be seen, perhaps, in Mr. Winant’s appoint- 
ment to his embassy staff in London of that American 
economist who more than any other has been identified 
with the work of the ILO, Carter Goodrich, representative 
of the United States government on the governing body 
of that organization and, for some years, its chair- 
man. 


Mr. CuurcHILt AND Mr. RoosEVELT COULD WELL HAVE AM- 
plified the fifth point of their Atlantic Declaration by stat- 
ing that the machinery for carrying out worldwide under- 
takings in economic collaboration of the sort envisaged 
already exists in nucleus on both the European and 
American continents. The home of the ILO is still in 
Geneva, but the executive arm—the International Labor 
Office—has been set up in a main working center in 
Montreal, Canada. Collaborators by the thousand are 
scattered over the whole world. 

The concrete achievements of the ILO have not been 
destroyed by the war but, on the contrary, have received © 
additional significance from it. Quite apart from the 
formal conventions and decisions which still are binding 
upon the states that have signed them, the ILO in its 
twenty-two years of existence has everywhere helped to 
create a greater respect for facts and scientific standards— 
a respect which in these troublesome times helps to_ 
strengthen the welfare measures planned in many nations 
and to insure their benefits to the people. Of even greater 
importance is the respect for democratic procedures which 
the ILO has helped to spread. All its decisions are jointly 
arrived at by representatives of employers, workers, and 
governments. There have been few cleavages on national 
lines; and those which seem inevitable on class lines tend 
more and more to be bridged by increased mutual under- 
standing and sharing of responsibility. Differences in the. 
group attitudes of those closest to the outlook of workers, 


_ of those most familiar with the problems of industrial 


management, and of those whose business it is to translate 
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TWO GOVERNMENT 


@ expertsaredrafted—one @ 


ONE WORKER 
is selected in agreement with 
most representative organization. 


@ (One vote) 


Each delegate may be accompanied 
by two non-voting technical advisers 
for each item on the agenda. 


preferably a woman, especially 
when women or childrens 
problems appeation agenda 


\ (One T each) v7 


d 
CHIEF EXECUTIVE 
makes the nominations 


ONE EMPLOYER 


is selected in agreement with 
most representative association 


(One vote) 9 


Government pays expenses of 
the Conference delegation. 


TO 


INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR CONFERENCE 


meets once a year, usually in June, 

and Jasts 3 to 4 weeks. Delegates 

vote individually, not as national 

groups. Two-thirds vote needed for 
adoption of a Convention or Recommend — 


ation. 


From an ILO folder 


The tripartite conference (consisting of representatives of labor, industry and government) is truly international; if its conven- 
tions are accepted they are as binding as treaties on the nations which ratify them. There are now 879 ratifications by fifty 
member countries. In addition, recommendations and technical aid set standards for government bureaus throughout the world 


scial objectives into workable laws and regulations, rarely 
revent amicable agreements on next steps. ILO pro- 
sdures emphasize consensus rather than victory. 

While other international organizations maybe of 
reater political importance, none responds more closely 
» the felt needs and aspirations of the common peo- 
le. It deals with vital problems—literally with questions 
E life and death. Its technical discussions of labor stand- 
rds always, sooner or later, link up with the question 
ow essential democracy—not just this or that nominally 
emocratic system—may be helped to survive. The spe- 
alized studies as often as not lead back to matters of 
indamental importance to the industrialist and the wage 
wner. Concern with the causes of insecurity, vocational 
isability, “unfair” labor practices, anarchic recruitment 
F labor, discriminations, exhaustive working hours, or 
dustrial strife, has again and again led the conferences 
id the studies of the ILO to delve, into questions of 
reign trade, of taxation, of methods of production, of 
ying standards, of distribution of raw materials, and of 
her factors that influence economic conditions. To judge 
, the publications of the organization, one might gain 
¢ impression that there has been a steady widening of 
ope; but actually the more general inquiries of the ILO 
ise in every case out of earlier recommendations of 
nferences to the governing board. 


orld Depression and World War 


WO CIRCUMSTANCES HAVE INTENSIFIED RECENT ILO con- 
tn with the basic causes of unsatisfactory labor condi- 
sns: the worldwide economic depression toward the end 
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of the Twenties, and, in the Thirties, the threat and then 
the reality of the second World War. 

During the great depression, the International Labor 
Organization helped to enlarge the horizon of those whose 
approach to problems of unemployment had been too 
narrowly technical, and to implement world discussion 
with precise data. The careful reporting of the ILO made 
it possible to compare proposed methods with those 
adopted elsewhere and, to some extent, to appraise the 
results obtained. The discussions and publications of the 
organization also made it possible to understand better 
why national industrial groups and governments had 
failed to prevent these disasters. They showed how tariffs 
and other means urged by particular producer groups on 
their governments to preserve their diminishing markets 
had won a little battle here and there but lost the eco- 
nomic war waged in behalf of the unemployed. For 
foreign peoples no longer able to sell their products had 
also become unable to buy; and the wheels of trade had 
come to a-standstill. 

This tendency to examine more closely fundamental 
questions of social and economic maladjustment was re- 
inforced by the international anxiety preceding the sec- 
ond World War. The requirements of national defense 
forced governments to look into the causes of social dis- 
satisfaction. To eliminate these causes to the extent to 
which this was practicable became the first task in the 
work for national unity. In Great Britain, for example, 
there has been more social legislative activity in the last 
three years than in the preceding ten. 

But while the ILO was able to render valuable aid in 
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making the machinery of social weltare work more 


smoothly, it was soon called upon to enter more directly 
‘nto the international defense effort of democracy. For 
instance, its London branch prepared a general survey ot 
“The Labor Situation in Great Britain,” giving an account 
of the ways in which the social policies and practices ot 
that country were adapted to the needs of total war. Other 
countries, like our own, which now find themselves facing 
the necessity of temporarily relinquishing some of their 
hard-won labor standards, can turn to this report and find 
how, with the influence of the Labour Party on the na- 
tional government, essential safeguards of industrial dem- 
ocracy were retained. : 

Another report, not only for Great Britain but also for 
the Dominions, France, Germany, Japan, and the United 
States, makes possible an easy comparison of the ways in 
which these countries have gone about the redistribution 
of their labor forces. It proves, among other things, the 
great advantage enjoyed in this respect by countries that 
have comprehensive permanent public systems for con- 
necting workers and jobs. Surveys of this sort will insure 
that some of the advances made under the pressure of the 
emergency—not only in the mobilization of human re- 
sources but also in health protection, provision for indus- 
trial training, machinery of conciliation, and other mat- 
ters—will carry over into the peacetime era of reconstruc- 
tion. 

Most significant of all, it appears that every one of the 
democratic countries has, in preparing for war, created 
special machinery for cooperation of government agencies 
with employers and workers. Largely because of the em- 
phasis given the matter by the ILO through special re- 
ports and studies, definite progress has been made, in the 
midst of the war emergency, in 
securing a more direct and 
responsible participation of 
workers and employers in the 
making of national industrial 
policies and in the working out 
of administrative machinery. 
This is especially true of Great 
Britain; but while the trend is 
less far advanced in other 
member countries, it exists 
there, too. It is simply not true 
that democracy is lost in do- 
mestic affairs, while the fight 
for it is waged in the field. 

Credit for this insistence on 
fundamentals largely belongs 
to John G. Winant, director 
of the ILO during the critical 
period when the “passive” war 
on the west front became an 
active one. Under his direc- 
tion, several departments of the 
International Labor Office have 
collaborated on a group of 
“Studies in War Economics” 
which attempt to trace the 
more fundamental changes in 
world conditions in their actual 
and probable effects on labor 
standards and planes of living. 
Here again the question is 
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John G. Winant, former ILO director, arriving 
at an International Labor parley at Havana 


taken up, from various angles, whether the increased 
centralization in the control of production for war repre- 
sents a step toward a more authoritarian economy, or 
whether this wartime emergency phase can be utilized to 
strengthen the democratic forms of organization and func- 
tioning. There is, of course, no possibility as yet of a final 
judgment as to the outcome; but it is encouraging that 
amid the most trying tasks the leading world organiza- 
tion for social welfare is asking and studying questions of 
this sort. 


An Involuntary Testimonial 


PERHAPS THE BEST PROOF OF THE ILO’s SERVICE TO DEMOC- 
racy is the attempt of the German Labor Front to dis- 
credit it. Under orders of Dr. Robert Ley, its Institute for 
Labor Science has set up a Central Office for an Inter- 
national Social Order. This Nazi office started in January 
of this year to publish a new periodical, The New 
International Labor Review. 4 

The new review had an inauspicious beginning. It is 
made up to resemble the former German edition of the 
International Labor Review, principal organ of the ILO 
(without, however, trying to disguise its origin). But the 
section of reports and abstracts was so poorly prepared 
that the number had to be withdrawn. Later, a revised 
edition of the same issue was published with a new section 
of labor news, still curiously inadequate considering the 
fullness of the sources available to the editors for the 
large area under Axis control. 

In the first issue, a direct attack on the ILO is made in 
an unsigned article of twenty-one pages critically review- 
ing the Report of the Twenty-fifth Session of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference, held in Geneva in 1939, on 
the subject of Labor Contracts 
of Indigenous Workers. The 
charge is made that the con- 
ference refused to adopt any 
line of policy contrary to cap- 
italistic interests. The Conven- 
tions of the ILO, it is con- 
tended, do not oblige any 
colonial government to any 
change in its methods. These 
charges are followed by de 
tailed critical comments, article 
by article. These are all mor¢ 
or less in the same direction 
the conventions throughou 
favor the employers, and thes 
are described as under Jewisl 
influence. 


The Current Program 


‘TRANSFERENCE OF THE INTER 
national Labor Office fron 
Geneva to Montreal must no 
be interpreted as a flight. Th 
transfer was carefully preparec 
methodical, and well timed. N 
funds were lost or frozen. 4 
staff of experienced worker: 
representing about twenty ni 
tionalities, was transferred t 
Canada and is now engaged i 
a full if telescoped program ¢ 
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activities. In addi- 
Hone tou tie: head- 
quarters in Geneva, 
which continue to 
function on a lim- 
ited scale, branch 
Olliceseme xis) in 
Washington, Lon- 
don, Delhi, and 
Shanghai; and there 
are correspondents 
in fourteen coun- 
tries, ten of them in 
Latin America. 

Some fifteen hun- 
dred official publi- 
cauions are regularly received at the Montreal center, 
where they are abstracted with the same care as in the 
past. The number and caliber of reports and_ special 
studies published during the past year compares favorably 
with those of publications in previous years. Yet the 
annual income of the office is rather less than one half of 
what it was. It is derived exclusively from the quota 
assessments on member countries; with resignations and 
defaults accounting for more than a million dollars, it was 
thought desirable to cut the budget accordingly, rather 
than to attempt an increase in the assessments which 
some of the member countries might have found it im- 
possible to meet. 

Because of the inability of some of the member coun- 
tries to send full delegations, it has been decided to hold 
a New York session October 27 as a special consultative 
conference, without power to draft conventions or to make 
official recommendations. Nevertheless, as in the past, a 
report by the acting director, E. J. Phelan, will serve as 
the occasion for a large part of the agenda. Special in- 
terest will attach to it this year because of the necessity 
to consider policies in the light of the war emergency and 
with a view to a democratic world reconstruction program 
which the ILO may soon be officially invited to imple- 
ment with concrete data. fas 
Among other documents especially prepared for this 
conference will be a second report on methods of- col- 
laboration between public authorities and employers’ and 
workers’ organizations. 

Also to be published this year is a study of nutrition, 
not only in relation to wartime problems but also in its 
larger social aspects. The scientific staffs of government 
agencies in a number of member countries have made 
valuable contributions to this study. 
~ On many of the topics likely to come up in the confer- 
ence, divergent views are known to exist; but past ex- 
perience has shown that controversy need not be feared 
as a possible source of disunity. If differences hinge on 
ck of information, new studies may be recommended 
Nae any other action is taken. If proposals for action 

re made that derive from the needs of some member 
ountries but not those of others, discussion may reveal 
fundamental problems which express themselves in 
t regions in different ways, problems that may be 


y more far-reaching policies, perhaps, than those 
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Left: Carter Goodrich, chairman of the ILO 
governing body; right: Edward J. Phelan, now 
acting director at Montreal, who was identified 
with the creation of the ILO at Versailles in 1919 


contemplated by the 
proponents. The 
mportant fact is 
Bhat, despite the 
war, the tripartite 
structure of the con- 
femen ce ewill be 
maintained. Despite 
its limitations in 
geographical repre- 
sentation, the con- 
ference will speak 
in the name _ of 
world industry. 

The publications 
of the ILO include, 
in addition to the monthly Review, an Industrial Safety 
Survey, a Year-Book, a flow of pamphlets in a dozen or 
so series of Studies and Reports, and a Legislative Series. 
The last-named offers a prompt and reliable view of 
social legislation the world over; and its distribution 
leads to many supplementary inquiries. From such in- 
quiries, again, spring many requests for consultations to 
which the ILO responds to the best of its ability. Al- 
though this part of the work especially is curtailed by 
financial stringency, staff members travel a good deal, both 
to secure firsthand information and to assist either goy- 
ernments or industrial organizations to select from among 
several possible models for new legislation or adminis- 
trative methods those which seem fitted to an imme- 
diate need. 

Missions are sent out from Montreal also to help in 
planning investigations, in studying the working of labor 
codes, or to take part in conferences to clarify the objects 
or methods of proposed measures, to explain how certain 
legislative provisions have worked elsewhere, or to give 
constructive consideration to current objections. After 
twenty years of such firsthand, face-to-face participation 
in the review and planning of labor leigslation, this type 
of activity has become one of the most important branches 
of the ILO program. It is particularly helpful just now 
in those countries of Latin America which are planning 
costly measures of social insurance. The individual mem- 
ber states of the ILO rarely can afford to send out com- 
missions of their own to study how some proposed law 
works in other countries. Or rather, the results of such 
ad hoc investigations cannot equal in value the advice 
which the ILO can render on the basis of information 


Blank & Stoller 


collected through the years. 


Since this point is frequently misunderstood, it may be 
well to repeat that a member country of the ILO does not 
simply—in relation to a question of workmen’s compen- 
sation, or night work for women, or safety codes, or any- 
thing else—face the alternative of applying or not apply- 
ing a given international convention. If its industrializa- 
tion is recent, a majority of the wage earners may still 
be working in small units of enterprise, equipped with 
antiquated tools, and shot through with traditions that go 
back to the family workshop. Yet the same country may 


have an entirely modern railroad system. Certain con- 


ventions provide for conditions of this kind, for example, 
“ A 
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that their application to a larger part of the industrial 
area can be spread over a number of years. Or a conven- 
tion may be wholeheartedly approved when, for one rea- 
son or another, the time is unpropitious for immediate 
ratification. Or a government may recommend such a 
measure to a competent authority within its realm. Thus, 
the United States, which came into the ILO only in 1934, 
has ratified only five conventions, all of them having to 
do with maritime labor conditions over which the federal 
government has sole jurisdiction. But it has recommended 
to the state governments the adoption of two other ILO 
conventions as models for state legislation—one of them 
dealing with hours of work in public works and the 
other with safety regulations in the building trades. Can- 
ada, which has been a member from the start, has ratified 
nine conventions, and a tenth one conditionally; in 
twelve instances it has applied conventions, without rati- 
fying them, to part of the Dominion territory; it has 
approved one convention without ratifying it; and in six 
cases it has passed legislation “tending to apply” inter- 
national conventions. These examples show that the 
conventions serve as powerful levers. They suggest and 
stimulate improvements which it might otherwise have 
taken interested groups much longer to bring about. 

Generally speaking, member countries are five years or 
more behind in their adoption of international labor con- 
ventions. But during this period there may be a large 
number of partial applications, modifications of existing 
laws, improvement of administrative methods, and other 
forward steps. 

In brief, a convention expresses unanimity of intent. 
The value of such expressions, far from being zero as 
some of the critics suggest, is growing each year with the 
understanding on the part of workers, employers, and 
government representatives of what these international 
agreements ‘mean in terms of living actuality for their 
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country, region, or locality. More and more people receive 
a glimpse of the better world in which they may live 
here and now if they will make common cause with those 
in other lands who work for the same ends. The increas- 
ing concreteness of the international agreements and 
recommendations helps in this education. For example, 
the 1937 convention on safety in the building trades is 
supplemented by an appendix suggesting a detailed safety 
code, not binding as is the convention itself, but offered 
as a possible model. This code today is being studied in 
scores of countries as an authoritative statement of those 
provisions for the protection of his life and health which 
a worker in the building trades has a right to demand. 

At present, committees of mining engineers in several 
countries are engaged in assisting the ILO in building 
up a safety code for coal mining, which probably will 
contain from six to seven hundred articles. Anyone who 
has seen the primitive methods of coal extraction in North 
China, where miners often are still lowered into the pit 
in baskets with ropes operated by hand, and the methods 
that obtain in our best conducted American anthracite 
mines will realize that safety rules covering both sets of 
conditions must needs be very general; yet, an elaborate 
code appended to a convention will suggest, even in the 
technically most backward countries, a hundred ways in 
which the lives of miners can be saved; and in those 
technically more advanced it will give miners, mine- 
owners, and government agencies alike the advantage of 
the most expert statement of opinion on their problem 
which they could hope to secure anywhere. 

The war emergency which is hindering the operations 
of the ILO at so many points, has, nevertheless, had 
a decidedly stimulating influence on the work of this 
sort. For it is precisely in the countries at war that 
efficiency and economy in production today demand the 
elimination of preventable accidents. 


~~ 


Perhaps too much attention has been given this part of 
the work or, rather, not enough attention has been given 
to the ILO’s vital services of inquiry and consultation, 
of technical aid in drafting, without which any attempt 
at this kind of international legislation and treaty-making 


would be futile. 
Continental Unity 


WHILE THE WAR HAS STOPPED OR MADE MORE DIFFICULT THE 
contact of the ILO with some of the countries of Europe and 
Asia, it has led to an intensification of its efforts and in- 
fluence in the Americas. With its central branch in Mon- 
treal, it is easier for the ILO to respond to requests for 
help from the Canadian government and from many ofh- 
cial and unofficial agencies in North America. For ex- 
ample, the new system of unemployment insurance in 
Canada, which has only recently gone into operation, 
owes much to the intimate knowledge of the working 
of similar systems in Europe which staff members of the 
ILO were able to bring to bear ‘on detailed problems of 
administration. 

It is especially in Latin America, however, that the re- 
gional operations of the ILO have seen their most strik- 
ing development in the last year or two. Since this has 
already been described to some extent in Survey Graphic 
for March 1941, only a few brief comments will be at- 
tempted here. For many years, missions of the ILO have 
visited South America to help various countries there 
work out ways of applying general conventions and rec- 
ommendations to their diverse conditions and needs. In 
the last few years, these efforts have borne fruit in un- 
expected measure. The New Deal legislation in our own 
country may have had something to do with this; but 
just now other influences are even stronger. For example, 
the wartime need for the mineral products of such coun- 
tries as Chile and Bolivia and the shortage of qualified 
labor have for the moment overcome fear of rising labor 
costs and made the time propitious for extending the 
protection of labor and for social insurance legislation 


which helps to canalize higher earnings into socially de- 


sirable forms of spending. The apparatus set up for the 
administration of workmen’s compensation and _ social 
insurance systems also provides opportunities for partici- 


_ pation in democratic processes on the part of large classes 


— tion. 


_cember, of the Inter- 
American Committee 
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] which already is draw- 
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cation for citizenship, 


of workers. Similarly, medical “colonization”—the spread 


of health centers under 


health insurance 
schemes to the more 
sparsely populated 
areas—is seen as an ef- 
fective means of edu- 


quite apart from its di- 
rect benefits in raising 


the health of the na- 


This growth of wel- 
fare measures gave 
special importance to 

the formation, last De- 


Social Security 
ing extensively on the 
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The main working center of the ILO in Montreal, Canada 


resources of the ILO. Such matters as the improvement 
of actuarial methods, though at first glimpse they may 
not seem to be of world-shaking significance, play their 
part in the rise of a solid American basis for the pursuit 
of common social aims. And this basis is being laid in 
sound democratic procedures. Despite their militaristic 
and aristocratic traditions, the peoples of Latin America 
are learning to rely, in all these undertakings, on repre- 
sentative tripartite methods of policy-making and of ad- 
ministration. 

As in South America, so in large parts of Asia and 
Africa, too, the backwardness of the indigenous popula- 
tions, extreme contrasts of physical conditions, lack of 
capital, diversity of cultural traditions, and a long history 
of exploitation of the weak by the strong have too often 
been held sufficient excuses for lack of progress in the 
improvement of the workers’ lot. Today, a demonstration 
is under way in this hemisphere—where it might have 
been least expected—that the declared war aims of the 
democracies are capable of fulfillment everywhere. 


The ILO and World Reconstruction 


Fork MANY YEARS THE ILO Has CONDUCTED COMPARISONS OF 
family living studies in many lands, has used its influence 
to improve the methods of collecting and presenting data, 
has experimented with attempts at finding scales by which 
one might measure the relative adequacy of planes of 
living under the most diverse conditions of climate, oc- 
cupation, and cultural tradition. Today, with the declared 
war objectives of the democracies, such studies are in the 
forefront of public international attention. Most national 
departments of labor include family living studies in their 
programs. But there is as yet no uniformity in their 
methods. After conducting an international survey which 
disclosed large gaps in the information available, the ILO 
is now engaged in a new series of comparative studies. 
Soon the world will learn what “freedom from hunger” 
means in terms of present deficiencies that have to be met. 
Of late much new knowledge of nutrition has made many 
of the older family budget studies unsuitable for inter- 
national comparisons, since they are lacking in qualitative 
information. For this reason, the ILO now finds itself 
obliged to reexamine established standards and to create 
new criteria of adequacy. A study now under way in- 
vestigates the principles of nutrition, compares the de- 
ficiencies among the 
peoples of various 
countries in peace 
times, and _ describes 
the new problems that 
have arisen with the 
war. There is under 
way also, as part of 
this program, a com- 
parison of Great Brit-. 
ain’s food supply in 
the first World War 
and in the second—as 
a basis for an evalua- 
tion of the country’s 
present food policies. 
This comparison takes 
; _ K@ > sinto account overseas 
mu production — available 
(Continued on page 536) 
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Maps Are Weapons 


by H. W. WEIGERT 


The cartographers have brought a new dimension to propaganda—a “‘space 


° mH 8 
consciousness in t 


and—even more importan mi 
Herewith an analysis of maps as shapers of opinion. 


and souls of men. 


ANOTHER CITIZEN: . 
“On Sundays, holidays, there's naught I take delight tn, 
Like gossiping of war, and war's array, 
When down in Turkey, far away, 
The foreign people are a-fighting. 
One at the window sits, with glass and friends, 
And sees all sorts of ships go down the river gliding: 
And blesses then, when home he wends, 
At night, our times of peace abiding.” 

Tuirp CITIZEN: 
Yes, neighbor! that’s my notion too: 
Why, let them break their heads, let loose their passions, 
And mix things madly through and through, 
So, here, we keep our good old fashions!” 


“a 


THE TIMES WHEN, AS IN GoETHeE’s Faust, THE BURGHERS 
did not care whether wars were raging “down in Turkey,” 
seem centuries away. And still, in this country the se- 
cure feeling of isolation, of being far away from war and 
danger, ruled only a few months ago. We all know how 
basically this conception of our geographic isolation and 
of security has been undermined and destroyed in the 
immediate past. What never happened before here, es- 
pecially not during the first World War, is happening 
now: the country is becoming increasingly “space-con- 
scious,” is beginning to think in terms of continents and 
oceans. National borderlines disappear before the on- 
slaught of a truly total war. If today a statesman would 
declare that America’s frontiers may be seen on the Rhine, 
this would simply provide an illustration of the shrink- 
ing of the earth. Or to use a quotation from Henry 
Thoreau (thanks to Stuart Chase) : “The frontiers are not 
east or west, north or south, but wherever a man fronts 
aiact. 


Ii 


Tobay EVEN REMOTE FARMHANDS TALK OF Dakar. THE 
location of Odessa and Kiev is to the man who happens 
to live in Vermont often more familiar than the relative 
location of, for example, Akron and Cincinnati. This 
thorough transformation of a way of thinking cannot be 
achieved by mere abstract methods. In order to “see” the 
shrinking world we must rely on that picture of the 
world, the continents and oceans as drawn on maps. 
Instinctively, we all are aware of this process. But it is 
surprising to see that we are not at all conscious of the 
important part which the maps and the art of map-making 
plays in the process of creating a new conception of the 
world. We simply rely on maps as if they were facts 
in this transformation of thinking and seeing. The as- 
tounding observation that, in the discussion of vital prob- 
lems of the day, the maps as they are presented to us 
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erms of continents and oceans rather than nations: 


t—a dynamic symbolism that affects the minds 


are being taken as stable and indisputable factors, as 
mere tools which do not themselves reflect aims and 
opinions of their creators—this naive confidence in the 
truthfulness of the map indicates that many of us are 
not aware and most of us are not sufficiently aware that 
maps are weapons. Like the written and spoken word, 
like photographs and cartoons, the map has become a 
psychological weapon in a warring world where the souls 
of men are as strongly attacked as their lives. 


Ill 


ONLY HE WHO SEES THE ENEMY IN HIS FULL STRENGTH AND 
power can hope to defeat him. Thus we must see and 
see in time that nebulous conceptions of the type of 
weapon which is represented by maps might prove a 
dangerous mistake. An old Roman proverb says Fas est 
ab hoste docert, “It is one’s duty to learn from the enemy.” 
In fact, Hitler’s propagandists can teach us a lesson when 
we attempt to understand the importance of the map 
as a weapon of propaganda as well as of education. 

At first sight, this might appear surprising if one 
considers that in this country everybody who has ever 
driven a Model T is familiar with map-reading and is 
used to asking the service station man for a map (with- 
out charge, unless Thurman Arnold carries out his sug- 
gestion to make us pay for them), In a Europe where 
the automobile is still more or less a luxury, the use of ~ 
the map is something which the average citizen, unless 
he is drafted, does not consider one of the natural things 
of his daily life. On the other hand, we must remember 
the fact that in Europe the narrowness of the national 
frontiers and consequently the consciousness of the masses 
of the vital importance of the borderlines have, for a long 
time, educated them in a much deeper way to visualize 
the picture of their nation, of their continent, of their 
“world.” 

This is especially true for the German people. The limi- 
tations of what they considered their Lebensraum have 
made them more space conscious than other nations. 
Since Versailles, the official German propaganda as well 
as the propaganda of Hitler in his struggle for total power, 
have made ample use of this factor. Particularly East- 
Prussia’s separation from the German mainland by the 
Polish Corridor, nationally as well as economically an 
impossible construction from the German (and not only 
from the Nazi) standpoint, furnished invaluable mate- 
rial for such propaganda and education. The map of 
the suffering East-Prussian province which had been the 
cradle of Prussia’s grandeur, and the conception of the 
Polish Corridor stood before the eyes and in the hearts 
of every German schoolchild. This was the work of 
dozens of dynamic maps which had hammered into the — 
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“become enamoured with the subject. 


J 
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hearts of the nation the dark realities 
of its political frontiers. 

During these years, between 1918- 
1933, the science of geopolitics was 
given life and political importance in 
Germany. All this was the work of 
Karl Haushofer and his disciples, who 
raised geopolitics far beyond the fron- 
tiers of political geography by trans- 
forming it into a dynamic Weltan- 
schauung for the unlimited living 
space dreams of Germany. In their 
untiring and diligent efforts to ed- 
ucate the German people politically 
and to make them think in terms of 
geopolitical ideologies, the use of maps 
furnished a weapon of utmost im- 
portance. Only by means of maps 
could the geopolitical educators hope 
to make the masses conscious of the 
dynamic laws of space, and we might 
well admit that a widespread readi- 
ness, especially of the younger gen- 
eration, to accept Hitler’s dreams for 
world domination as realities, could 
never have taken shape unless the 
masses had learned to have the maps 
of the world before their eyes and 
to think—not in terms of road maps 
given out by gas stations, but of continents and oceans. 


H GEOPOLITIK X0./90. 


IV 


IT PROPOSE TO REVIEW BRIEFLY SOME TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF 
how German geopolitical machinery has worked and is 
working in making maps a strong weapon in spiritual 
warfare. For many years, Karl Haushofer himself has 
clearly understood and analyzed what he called the “sug- 
gestive map.” He and his closest lieutenants-were also 
fully aware of the fact that the present technique of 
map-drawing is still far from perfection and their work 
shows constant attempts to improve and increase the sug- 
gestiveness and propagandistic efficiency of maps. 
Formulation and symbolism are accepted as the main 
pillars of a new art of suggestive map-drawing and the 
geopolitical magicians frankly admit that the new map 
must be “violent,” that it should “force” the reader to 
Thus, the geo- 
political map is characterized by its psychological conse- 
quences or as one of the main representatives of this 
German school puts it: “What characterizes the geopolit- 


ical map is not its material content but its propagandistic © 


eflect:” : 

Well acquainted with the elementary rules of mass 
psychology, these map-drawers are careful not to make 
their maps too complicated for the average reader. On 
the other hand, if they try to lay a thesis out before an 
audience of higher or specialized education or training, 
their maps look different and they try to avoid the other 
extreme of overpopularizing the subject. However, 
whether the reader is primitive or expert, it always has 
to be taken into consideration that a good map should 
“tell the story” without leaving too much to the imagina- 
tion of the map-reader. : 

Of the many examples which show the propagandis- 
tic effects of maps, one which is particularly illustrative 
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EIN KLEINSTAAT BEOROHT DEUTSCHLAND 


Map published in Germany in 1934 to create fear of Czech bombing 


may be mentioned: the use of maps on stamps. Such 
stamps even made history, for instance, the one brought 
out by Paraguay in 1928 which showed the map of the 
country including, within its borders, the disputed Chaco 
area; this incident became one of the reasons for the out- 
break of hostilities with Bolivia. Or to turn to more peace- 
ful subjects, Cuba has at present a stamp showing the 
globe ruled by a big Havana cigar. . 

As pointed out before, the geopolitical map is a dy- 
namic map and that is what makes it so different from 
the old-fashioned static map. The static map reflects 
a fixed state and conditions, while the dynamic map 
shows action, intentions, influences, developments, the 
growth and downfall of civilizations and their ideologies. 

The dynamic character of the geopolitical map re- 
quires a specific “signature.” This signature must always 
indicate that things are moving, that the most significant 
factors of the political maps are anything but static. For 
instance, the drawing of borderlines should indicate 
whether the frontiers are dictated by human planning 
or geographic factors. Borderlines which are set by mili- 
tary strategy and which are not necessarily identical with 
the political borders (Maginot Line, Siegfried Line, 
Chinese Wall) should be marked especially. It should 
be shown whether the frontiers are hostile (France-Ger- 
many) or friendly (USA-Canada). 

Only the dynamic map can do justice to the vital fact 
that the world of today is constantly shrinking and can 
stress the power lines on which deadly or peaceful mes- 
sages are conveyed from air base to air base. This is even 
more true when attention is called not to existing but to 
potential lines of communication. ; 

The ideal dynamic map would be the map which 
can be made only by the film camera which, against 
the background of a static map, can produce and move 
lines of action, indicating, for instance, aggression, danger 
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zones, air attacks, and so on. Since this action itself 
cannot be shown on the printed map, the artist must 
develop a complicated system of “signatures” and legends 
which shows the dynamics without calling for too great an 
imagination from the reader. Thus, German cartography 
developed a manifold system of such signatures, of which 
the arrow (indicating in itself, only too easily, aggression 
and imperialistic lusts) is one typical example: 


mE the arrow 


the arrow of aggression, indi- 
cating like a moving picture, 
the action 


two examples, expressing the 
frustration of an attack 


the fan-shaped arrow, showing 
the diversion of an attack 


‘one powerline, squeezed by 
another: flank-attack 


The result of so specialized a technique of map draw- 
ing is maps which are masterpieces of political propa- 
ganda. One example which may serve for hundreds is 
the masterful map of Czechoslovakia, published in Ger- 
many as early as 1934, which with its headline “A Minor 
Power Threatens Germany” was aimed to frighten the 
German masses with an onslaught by Czechoslovakian 
bombers and to prepare the German people, as well as 
the appeasers in London and Paris, psychologically, for 
the “protective” steps against Prague which Hitler 
deemed necessary in 1938. (See preceding page.) 

Perhaps the best illustration of the astounding achieve- 
ments of German geopolitical propaganda methods is 
given by the last publication of the German Library of 
Information in New York. Under the title “The War 
in Maps, 1939-40,” the American public is presented with 
a book of which the German Library of Information 
modestly says that it is called an Atlas of Victory, “be- 
cause it portrays the practical expulsion of Great Britain 
from the European continent, where she is an unwanted 
intruder (raumfremd). This book is to be followed even- 
tually by an Atlas of Peace, portraying the battles now 
raging in the Atlantic and in the Mediterranean and the 
hope for final emergence of a New Order in Europe.” 

Thirty maps, beautifully colored and drawn by out- 
standing artists in the field of cartography, are aimed to 
prove that the British Empire never grew into an or- 
ganic entity. Its principle of establishing bases and zones 
of influence in all parts of the world, has been, so the book 
points out, in increasing conflict with the more recent 
principle of great geographic units. Thus, in the opinion 
of the editors, the maps prove the revolutionary character 
of the present war. They call the war the greatest “evo- 
lutionary” (sic) change the world has witnessed in many 
centuries, an “inspiring process.” 

If these maps fulfill their political purpose, it would 
mean that the American reader of the German Library 
of Information stuff would see a new world arising from 
the waves of the future, where a new Europe “will 
emerge under the symbol of a great political and social 


e the victories of 1939 and 1940." 
This book, published and printed in 1941 in the United 


States of America, is as clever as it is dangerous. _The 
one good part of it is, however, that the weapon is no 
longer wrapped in mystery; like all the other “secret 
weapons” of Hitlerism the map as a weapon 1s not a 
secret, a mystery, or something on which Hitler has a 
monopoly lease. But to meet this weapon and to use it 
ourselves we, the American public, must learn how to 
read, how to digest a map. 

It seems to me that such conclusions forced upon us 
by the German achievements in the field of cartography 
are $0 obvious that we do not need to deal with them at 
length. They embrace the realm of propaganda as well 
as of education. We must be aware, however, that the 
map is a double-edged weapon; in unskilled hands it 
easily becomes a subject of ruthless and (what is some- 
times even more dangerous) stupid propaganda. But in 
the hands of the expert who knows the rules of the war 
of words as well as those of modern cartography, it is a 
good weapon. It serves not only to make our nation and 
especially our youth map-conscious and consequently 
world-conscious, but its effects reach far beyond our na- 
tional frontiers; it can bring hope to the suppressed na- 
tions and fright to their suppressors. And here, too, the 
attack is the best defense. 
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distory for Our Times 
by LEON WHIPPLE 


“HE GROUND WE STAND ON, by John Dos Passos. Harcourt, Brace. 
420 pp. Price $3.50. 


-EVEILLE IN WASHINGTON, by Margaret Leech. Harper. 483 pp. 
Price $3.50. 


VARL SANDBURG, by Karl Detzer. Harcourt, Brace. 210 pp. Price $2. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


S$ OUR AMERICA THE AMERICA OF THE GREAT TRADITION? 
dow much of the ancient virtue can we count on in the 
yeople? That is the question. The will and courage and vision 
ve need to defend our liberty and the principle of liberty in 
he world must be living forces in living men today. They 
annot be borrowed, inherited, created by slogans or propa- 
yanda, or evoked by appeals to our fears. Fear does not make 
. coward brave. Strength, the sense of unity, the readiness 
or sacrifice, are real in the hearts of Americans—or they are 
ot. If they are not, they will not be reborn overnight. We 
elieve they are there, in spite of present confusion. We can 
ount on the people. Therefore, it is wise to study what the 
incient virtues of the Republic were and how they came to 
ye. The Past is a guide and challenge to the Present, not to 
»e worshipped, but used. That is the mood of these books. 

“When we rack our brains for hope and understanding for 
he future, it does us good, I think, to remind ourselves that 
m spite of hell and high water men in the past managed to 
ive for and to establish some few liberties.’ And so John 
Dos Passos in “The Ground We Stand On,” tells the story 
af some of these men—Roger Williams, Franklin, Sam 
Adams, Jefferson, Joel Barlow, Hugh Brackenridge—who 
tarted something mighty in the world. They succeeded 
iwainst great odds, why with their foundations should we 
ail? “We must never forget that we are heirs to one of the 
yrandest and most nearly realized world-pictures in all his- 
ory.” Tracing the origins of that world-picture back to the 
elf-governing tradition of the English peoples, “the art of 
nducing people to behave in groups with a minimum of 
orce and bloodshed,” he comes out with a profound faith: 
‘that our peculiar institutions have a future, and that this 
ountry is getting to be a better place for men to live in in- 
tead of a worse.” 

This inspiring faith is founded on men who had both will 
ind the love of liberty. Roger Williams was not just a dis- 
enting mystic; he was trader, friend of the Indian, agent of 
he Rhode Island settlement in London, inspirer of funda- 
mental democracy in rival colonies, preacher, tract-writer, 
nterpreter of the English Commonwealth to the New World, 
-xemplar of the fruitful side of English Protestantism. He 
ypened the road for our American liberal and humanitarian 
xperiments, and defended the people against privilege. He 
was indeed a Founder. ' 

To get him clear for us, Dos Passos outlines the story of 
he English revolution, back to “Honest John Lilburne” and 
he Levellers with their first written constitution; to Milton 
ind freedom of the press; to Sir Harry Vane, Cromwell, to 
he regicides and their executions in turn. There are brilliant 
ketches of great spirits, drama made vivid by the author’s 


ifts as a novelist, pictures of London and courts. We have | 


istory, not popularized, but told in terms of men. The 
larity, swing, color of telling make the pages immensely 
eadable. But underneath is the steady purpose to survey the 
‘round we stand on—here the English freeman with his 
Sommon Law; in the story of Joel Barlow, we get some of 
he background of the French revolutionary doctrines; in that 
Sam Adams we learn how the New England townspeople 


made their heritage into municipal democracy that endured; 
in that of Jefferson, how the Low Church gentry set up a 
kind of classic republicanism, typified by the architecture of 
‘fenticello and imported husbandry. 

It is good for us to ponder our origins. “Americans as a 
people notably lack a sense of history,” says Dos Passos. “We 
take past accomplishments for granted.” But singularly 
enough, he does not draw clear lessons for us from his own 
restorations. It is hard to perceive the precise moral of Hugh 
Brackenridge’s share in the Whiskey Rebellion. Perhaps the 
author’s challenge is: Here is what your tap-root men did and 
said. If you understand and apply their ideas, all is well with 
the American spirit; if you cannot, no “breast-beating by men 
of letters” will revive it. If you think religious liberty is as 
precious as Roger Williams and Jefferson did, how do you 
defend it today? Samuel Adams was zealous—are you? Ben- 
jamin Franklin was a shrewd diplomat for American in- 
terests. Do we breed the like today? The answers will be 
revealed in the bedrock of American deeds. We have won 
through confusion in the past. We can now. 


THE VICTORY OF A CAUSE IN A TIME OF CONFUSION IS PERHAPS 
the keynote of Margaret Leech’s grand panorama of Wash- 
ington during another crisis, the years 1860-1865. Here was 
the capital threatened with invasion from without, and full 
of secession sympathizers within. The picture of Mr. Lincoln 
secretly stealing in for his first inauguration is symbolic. The 
provincial sprawling country town, with pigs in the streets, 
inadequate policing, overrun by politicians, divided in senti- 
ments, is brilliantly pictured. Then day-by-day we get the 
record of what happened in the streets, what the people did 
and said, how the government floundered about policy and 
defense, and how slowly and at bitter cost, order, purpose, 
and the discipline of the self-governing tradition asserted 
themselves over chaos. The American way has, as Dos 
Passos says, ever -been won in times of peril. We can find 
here courage for the present crisis. 

This diary of a city makes you one of its citizens who 
reads the newspapers, overhears the gossip at the Willard 
Hotel, stirs with alarm at military reports, rides out to Bull 
Run in carnival mood, whispers that the President has do- 
mestic trials as well as public burdens, damns generals and 
politicians, and suspects the neighbors of being southern 
spies. This is history as it was lived by a Washingtonian, his- 
tory restored by immense research, and rich in intimate detail 
enlivened by a vigorous imagination. The book is long so you 
may want to pick out the parts that interest you, to begin 
with. It offers many gay or tragic episodes. 

The coming of the first volunteers is reported with humor- 
ous gusto. The kid-gloved New Yorkers came in style, al- 
though they left a thousand velvet-covered camp-stools in 
Annapolis; the men quartered in the unfinished Capitol held 
mock debates in the very seats of Congressmen and used 
their franked envelopes; the tough Zouaves recruited from 
New York fire departments played with the fire apparatus 
and raised plain Hell. The frightened citizens may have 
wondered whether the defenders were worse than the enemy. 
The story of the spies, especially of that alluring lady, Rose 
Greenhow, makes another grand section, newly pertinent in 
these days of Fifth Columns. The Booth conspiracy and the 
final tragedy of Lincoln are covered with moving simplicity. 
These items reveal the usefulness of this pageant-book to 
show how hard won is this America we must still defend. 


To KNOW THE PERSONALITY AND BACKGROUND OF CarL Sanp- 
burg will help us understand our times. What kind of Amer- 
ican chose as his life work the story of the kind of American 


Abraham Lincoln was? He built a bridge to the Past, one 
of over a million careful words. Mr. Detzler set out to find 
how Sandburg’s mind and memory and fingers worked on 
this great task. He gives us not the final biography of the 
poet, journalist, historian, but the elements of Fate, circum: 
stance, and inner urge that prepared this man for his me- 
morial devotion. The American spirit still inspires its servants. 

These books are testaments of faith. As long as Americans 
seek the truth from our past, we need not fear for the future. 


Inventions Mold America 
ENGINES OF DEMOCRACY, by Roger Burlingame. Scribner. 606 pages. 

Price $3.75, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

Rocer BurLINGAME HAS AGAIN PROVED HIMSELF TO BE ONE 
of those rare individuals who can speak of technical progress 
in terms of social gain and, when need be, social lag. Being 
neither a scientist nor an economist, he presents a history 
of invention that is as fascinating to the lay reader as the 
scientific magazines, yet shows the interplay of pure science, 
invention, and business and finance in the growth of a 
society based on technology. 

“Engines of Democracy” is required reading for the tech- 
nically minded who know less than they should of economics, 
and to the socially minded who find more and more difficulty 
in keeping abreast of technical change. Knowledge of one 
field is incomplete without something of what is going on 
in the other. 

To bring the two fields together, Burlingame retells history 
in’ terms of inventions. To him wars, statesmen, and parlia- 
mentary debates are not the prime movers of history. They 
are the secondary effects, attempts to control the social 
changes rooted in the new inventions. 

As long as invention is largely a problem of mechanics 
the chain of events is fairly simple to follow. When a single 
invention begins to combine problems in several departments 
of physics and chemistry the story becomes more involved. 
Such a story becomes a tale of large movements. Lone 
inventors are the privates and officers in an army of tech- 
nicians working toward a common goal. 

In the case of steel, power, communications, and the growth 
of cities, Burlingame presents each as the result of a series 
of related inventions together with their influence on the life 
of the period. This is accomplished without belittling individ- 
ual genius. All the familiar names are here—Morse, Bell, 
Bessemer, McCormack, Edison, and the rest—but we also 
learn of earlier work that made their inventions possible. 

Burlingame does not subscribe to the “great man” theory. 
With a few exceptions, he shows us that society was ready 
before the inventor appeared. We gather that if a particular 
inventor had not been at hand someone else would have 
done the work. In cases of a contest for credit, rival claims 
are carefully considered and duly weighed. 

The author has given us an exciting new kind of Ameri- 
can history, a kind that becomes increasingly necessary as 
the mechanics of society become further and further removed 
by ace and technology from the ken of the ordinary 
mortal. 


New York Roy L. Peppersurc 


How France Lost 


FRANCE, MY COUNTRY—Txurov i 

=o ae aa Green. 117 pte "Fos, Haceatd ve oe eee 
TuIs BOOK Is NOT AN ACCOUNT OF THE COLLAPSE OF FRANCE 
but an explanation. In its few pages the author presents only 
his conclusions, never his arguments. These the reader must 
accept or reject. The present reviewer, who has devoted 
much time and thought to the problem, has little or no 
hesitation in endorsing practically everything ‘in the book. 
He is familiar with many of the books dealing with the 
same subject—those, for example, by Chambrun, Maurois, 


Romains, Simone—and has no reservations in pronouncing 
this the best, though it will almost certainly not be the most 
popular. It contains no account of miraculous escapes, details 
no gossipy conversations with leading figures, tells of no 
weird and wonderful international intrigues, and contains no 
bitter and personal attacks on well known individuals. It is 
calm, aloof, impersonal—but very good. A wise man gives 
his analysis of conditions in France, and explains how the 
actual events, working against that particular background, 
led to defeat. ad 

After the excellent analysis of the mistakes of the armistice 
and the faulty, though well meant, acts of the Petain group, 
one is a bit surprised by some of the author’s conclusions 
about the Vichy regime, as, for example, that the French need 
not choose between its leadership and that of De Gaulle. 
Does he still think that? 

As is true of all prophecies, those made by M. Maritain 
are less likely to meet with approval than the explanations 
of the past. 

That the book, however, is excellent, is worth repeating. 
More books like this, read carefully, would help clarify and 
enlighten public opinion here and elsewhere. That the book 
has a serious fault, cannot be denied—there is not enough 
of it. The author, for example, touches upon, hints at, the 
‘nfluence of materialism in the collapse of France and of 
democracy elsewhere. This reviewer wishes that the treat- 
ment of this most important subject had been considerably 
extended. 

In spite of a translation that is not distinguished and is 
even occasionally poor, the sharp elegance of the original 
survives. Much of the book—about 115 pages of it—is emi 
nently quotable. Here is one passage on which Americans 
should ponder: “In my opinion the democracies are not to 
be condemned for not having prepared for war as efficiently 
as Hitler’s Germany. Freedom can only thrive in a peaceful 
world; the concomitant drawbacks are the price we pay for 
a more civilized way of life... . The great sin of the democ- 
racies was not to have seen war when it came, to have sup- 
posed that a war might be won without being waged.” 
Columbia University GerorcE WooDBRIDGE 


Labor Laws and the Courts 


LABOR CASES AND MATERIALS—Readings on the Relations between 
Government and Labor, edited by Carl Raushenbush and Emanuel Stein. 
Crofts. 674 pp. Price $4, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. : 

INCREASING DISCONTENT MAY BE NOTED AMONG ECONOMISTS 

and political scientists concerning the prolonged and sharp 

separation of their respective disciplines. Granted that 2 

field of knowledge ordinarily must go through a period ol 

specialization as it matures; that it may refine its technique 

acquire skill in defining problems, and develop the organon 
of a science. Yet the dangers in specialization are great 

Problems may be defined sharply but so narrowly that the 

problem set forth is of no consequence anyway. Tools of 

analysis may be made keen but the field of inquiry may 
become arid, and justification for an elaborate machinery © 
research simply disappear. There is, in a word, no warran 
for the expensive maintenance of a scholarship that is steril 
and a teaching that is but pallidly relevant to the under 
standing and solution of social problems as they exist in the 
world, as contrasted with the head of the specialist. 

A healthy response to this discontent may be seen in sucl 

a magnificent challenge to academic snobbery as Rober 

Lynd’s “Knowledge for What” or Mrs. Wootton’s “Lamen 

for Economics.” Many students have been writing books tha 

must be classified in the combined field of political economy 

Mr. Hansen on “Fiscal Policies” and Professor Slichter © 

“Industrial Relations” are conspicuous cases in point. A spat 

of tracts for the times by the Lerners, the Chamberlins, th 

Carrs, and the Binghams manifest the same awareness the 

economics and politics are inextricably mixed, and that notk 
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ig very helptul can be said by a writer who is unable to 
vercome his respect for the traditional intellectual fences. 
All this has been understood by certain distinguished 
achers of law for years. Mr. Brandeis acted upon it as did 
{r. Justice Frankfurter through his years at Harvard. In 
10se law schools where this understanding had taken root, 
re case method has long been used as an instrumental 
aching device, and is now coming tardily into favor in 
ther fields. 

The book provoking these observations was assembled out 
t the authors’ enthusiasm for cultivating the fence rows 
etween the fields and the case method of study. Six hundred 
ages of documents are here, most of them court decisions, 
1€ rest texts of laws, summaries of problems requiring or 
ceiving. legislative attention, and occasional personal ac- 
punts of particular problems. They relate to the govern- 
1ent’s influence on collective bargaining on the minimum 
‘rms of the labor contract. The selection is excellent, the 
diting reasonable, and the organization effective for reader, 
sacher or student. This is a first-rate compendium, if one 
vants to come vividly to grips with the problems themselves, 
» sense the contours of power that mark our society, witness 
1e subtle ways in which the inarticulate premise can domi- 
ate and corrupt judgment, or feel the thrill of communion 
ith the occasional great mind that has graced America’s 
ourts. 

I might add that a study of these cases can reassure the 
ian who has lost confidence in the capacity of our economy 
» grow in what Charles Beard has called “democratic 
umanism.” 
Villiams College J. Raymonp WatsH 


\ Better Order 


LAN FOR PERMANENT PEACE, by Hans Heymann. 
315 pp. Price $3.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Harper. 


‘HIS INTERESTING BOOK CONTAINS AN ANALYSIS OF THE ECO- 
omic causes of the present war, and a suggested plan for 
conomic reconstruction. 

We can readily agree with the author that numerous eco- 
omic fallacies are at the bottom of the present debacle. The 
guilibrium of world economics was upset by such —short- 
ghted policies as protectionism, reparation demands, and 
urrency manipulations which disrupted trade and destroyed 
ie capital and productive system of the world. But, we 
sk, why did nations persist in committing neo-mercantilist 
‘rors? Why this exaggerated national selfishness and blind- 
ess to the need of solidarity of action which alone can ensure 
sting peace and prosperity? Undoubtedly, the fallacies of 
sonomic behavior were the result of much deeper lying, 
on-economic forces which were immune to rational control 
nd the long range view. To realize this is important, since 
ll plans of reconstruction after war presuppose that people 
ill be reasonable, will subordinate their selfish desires to 

common interest, forget their hatreds, suspicions, and 
aditional rivalries, cease to play power politics, and begin 
) act rationally. 

‘Heymann hopes that “when the inhabitants of our earth 
ave destroyed all that is noble in the world and are brought 
ce to face with the results of their crime, then their better 
ature may be awakened.” He further believes that national 
talitarianism which finances its internal economy through 
nderconsumption and inflation represents “the last violent 
iing-up of excessive nationalism.” Heymann’s optimism 
so is reflected in his confidence that the United States will 
ke the initiative and actively support an “International 
uthority” which is to be created after the war to be the 
trolling and directing agency of the economic and po- 
ical life of all nations. Though it is difficult to share this 
timism, since life does not tolerate despair we shall go 
) trying, and trying again, for a better order no matter 
sw often we fail. And those of us who believe in forging 
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ahead can do no better than study the mature, carefully 
thought-out plan of a Bank of Nations which Heymann 
elaborates in this book. It might be true that this plan can 
work only if our better nature asserts itself, if we surrender 
national prerogatives, and listen to reason. But in my 
opinion the reverse process, too, is a distinct possibility. If 
in some way we enforce international authority, establish a 
coiafion currency, restore free trade, then a condition might 
be’created which will enable our better nature to function, 
will make us shed our prejudices, and lead us to recognize 
that our own interests can flourish only if they are an integral 
part of an international cooperative system. 
Columbia University THEODORE ABEL 


Problems of the Emergency 


ECONOMIC FACTORS AFFECTING INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
POLICY IN NATIONAL DEFENSE, by Sumner H. Slichter. Indus- 
trial Relations Counselors, Inc. 112 pp. Price $1.50, postpaid by 
Survey Associates, Inc. : 


THIs MONOGRAPH IS AN EXPANSION OF AN EARLIER ONE OF 
similar title published in November 1939. It considers first 
the labor requirements of a defense program and the means 
by which the requisite number of skilled men and super- 
visors may be most rapidly developed. It discusses the effects 
on prices and the cost of living of various methods of 
financing the expenditures, pointing out the dangers of 
financing through inflationary deficits rather than through 
taxes and savings. It calls attention to the vicious spiral that 
may be started by large wage increases, coupled with over- 
time rates, and the emphasis which this might put on con- 
sumer goods and therefore on non-defense industries. It 
deplores artificial and legal restrictions on hours as not 
intended for the present situation. 

In the matter of labor relations, there is a realistic prog- 
nostication of the rise of strikes, an exaggeration of the force 
of mere public opinion, and a sober judgment on the limita- 
tions of legal curbs. Some of the modifications needed in 
trade union agreements to make for efficient operation of 
defense industry are then outlined. Finally, the problems 
involved in ultimately shifting from a defense to a non- 
defense economy are briefly sketched. Thus the book covers, 
in its limited pages, some of the basic questions of the day 
with respect to the industrial competence of a democracy 
under war emergency conditions. 


College of the City of New York 


HERMAN FELDMAN 


“Honorable Enemy” 


HONORABLE ENEMY, by Ernest O. Hauser. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
268 pp. Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Ernest Hausrr’s ANALYSIS OF JAPANESE CHARACTER, AS IT 
appears in this book, has a double advantage. It is not only 
informative at a time when information is needed; it is vastly 
entertaining at a time when lightheartedness is greatly to 
be desired. 

His method of dealing with a problem, is a combination 
of the sharpest possible contrasts and the most familiar com- 
parisons. He devotes careful attention to the vast differences 
between Japanese life and American life and, at the same 
time, makes his comparisons by means of creating a Japanese 
version of Babbitt, a run-of-the-mine average Japanese citizen 
with the usual family and inevitable problems. The method 
is a good one and Mr. Hauser employs it with shrewd 
enthusiasm. 

The outstanding characteristic of the writing is its inclusion 
of an enormous mass. of small details. The author is an 
extremely perceptive person and has set down the minutiz 
of his observations. As a consequence, the book includes many 
little things about Japanese people and Japanese life that 
are not matters of common knowledge to the usual American. 

The chief value of the book, however, is not even the 
service that it renders in shedding more light where light is 

(Continued on page 536) 


NEXT MONTH'S SPECIAL NUMBER 


ERE again, in a special number for November, 

SURVEY GRAPHIC will bring down to 
American earth the challenge to democracy which 
reaches us from overseas. 


Marching men and the caterpillar treads of 
thundering tanks have put their stamp on a hun- 
dred battlefields since our first Calling America 
number in February 1939 . . . Today the American 
navy patrols the seas the United States has set out 
to keep free... 


HERE AT HOME— 


—the challenge of these critical fall months comes 
down to our genius for organization. If the United 
States is to function as the “arsenal for democracy,” 
the outcome hangs on the team play of American 
labor, American industry and the American govern- 
ment. 


Can we win our race against time; deliver where 
and when they can count tanks and guns, ships and 
planes, munitions and food? . 
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We can do so only if we overcome ancient ani- 
mosities, eliminate friction that slows the wheels of 
production, reach new levels of working together. 


Then why in these days of emergency, do strike headlines 
flash across front pages? ... t happens after strikes— 
less spectacular, more significant? ... 

Who are the key people in the partnership of public 
agencies, managements, men? ..._ 

Will the patterns now taking shape in industrial relations 
function effectively? Do they hold a promise for the future 
of this self-governing people now girding itself in a great 
common effort under freedom? 


Americans, today, have not only newspapers and 
speeches to help them understand what is afoot. 
We have coverage as never before by correspond- 
ents and commentators, radio and movies. The war 
is brought to our doorsteps; but there’s public con- 
fusion nonetheless as to what’s happening at home. 


This special hundred-page number of Survey 
Graphic—partial contents on the next page—will 
apply those techniques of inquiry and interpretation 
through which Survey Associates consistently throws 
light into situations of great heat. “A 


s 
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MANNING THE ARSENAL 
FOR DEMOCRACY: 


Industrial Relations and Defense 


THE UNLIMITED EMERGENCY 
The Thrust of Change 


by William H. Davis, Chairman, National Defense Media- 
tion Board. 

What we are experiencing are growing pains. Out of 
clash and concert in American defense industries, a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, one of the most creative participants in 
the field of industrial relations, sees the growth of a new 
maturity. 


Since September 1, 1939 


by Carroll Binder, Foreign Editor and Director of Foreign 
Service, Chicago Daily News. 

With sources that serve him from every country at war, a 
Chicago journalist paints a canvas that reaches from forced 
labor in the conquered lands to full cabinet participation in 
the British Isles. 


Men Around the Table 


by Edward P. Flynn, New York Post Bureau, Washington. 

A Washington correspondent sketches the cast of char- 
acters in industry, labor and government service, who are 
taking part in today’s drama of industrial relations. 


LABOR 


Labor Puts in Its Mind and Muscle 
by J. Raymond Walsh, Williams College, author of 
“CIO: Industrial Unionism im Action.” 

The little known story of union collaboration in produc- 
tion problems—pioneer experiments, current research,_pro- 
posals and undertakings. ~ ; 


Ford Puts on the Union Label 

by Victor Weybright, Managing Editor, Survey Graphic 
For our Silver Anniversary Number in 1937, Mr. Wey- 

bright portrayed “Henry Ford at the Wheel”—a case study 

of complete employer control. Here he interprets the ex- 

perience of Ford’s employes under Ford’s 8-cylinder agree- 

ment with the United Automobile Workers, 


Tares in the Wheat 
by Louis Stark, Washington correspondent 


front. 


Toward Unity 


by Joel Seidman, Labor Economist : 

There have been the hurdles of jurisdictional disputes to 
overcome, the drag of racketeering, the cleavages between 
A F of L and the CIO. But there is solid ground for hope 
of new epochs of labor peace and collaboration. 


MANAGEMENT 


Men, Tools and Machines 
by Roger Burlingame, Industrial Historian, author of “En- 


gines of Democracy” ite ; 
Miracles of engineering and organization which are trans- 


forming factories and their output from “business as usual” 
to the huge new tasks of defense. 


Management in Evolution 
A leading industrialist shows the employer’s stake in or- 


“The grim story of subversive activities behind the labor” 


derly industrial relations, and pictures the goals of en- 
lightened management during the emergency and after. 


Organized Employers 


by Ernest S. Bradford, School of Business and Civic Ad- 
ministration, College of the City of New York. 

Past failures of employer associations to come to grips 
constructively with problems of industrial relations; the 
newer attitudes, the moves toward industry-wide organiza- 


tion. 
GOVERNMENT 
The Public and Industrial Relations 


Med bes M. Leiserson, member National Labor Relations 
oar 

Framework and procedures of NLRB, the Conciliation 
Service, the OPM “trouble shooters,” the National Defense 
Mediation Board. Their probable evolution as govern- 
ment shoulders growing responsibilities in the production 
partnership. 


Labor Supply 


by Lyle Spencer, Director, Science Research Associates 

e swing from worklessness to shortage of skill, to the 
recent spread of “priorities” unemployment. Training pro- 
grams and the employment services. 


Defense Migration 


by Jobn H. Tolan, Congressman from California 
What the Tolan Committee has found in the defense 
areas. f 


Time and Money 
by Merle D. Vincent, U. S. Department of Labor 

What effect does wage-hour legislation have on output? 
On prices? On the trend toward inflation? 


SYMPOSIUM 


“How can we speed defense production and at the same 

time preserve free labor and free enterprise?” 

the participants: 

Dorothy J. Bellanca, Member General Executive Board, 
ing Workers of America 

Sidney Blumenthal, Chairman of the Board, The Shelten Looms 

ames B. Carey, ‘ary, Congress ef Industrial Organizations 

President, International Ladies Garment Workers Union 

Member of Faculty, New York School of Social Work 


Amalgamated 
David Dubinsky, 
John A. Fitoh, 


Arthur S. 
Walter P. Reuther, Member International United Automoblte 


orkers 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Ryan, Direotor, Social Action Department, Nationa! 
Cathelic Welfare Conference 
ess Economics, Harvard University 
American Federation of Labor 


Board, 


Sumner H. Slichter, Prefessor of n 
Robert J. Watt, International Representative, 


CONVENIENT SUBSCRIPTION FORM 
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Survey Graphic, 112 East 19 Street, New York City 
Please enter my subscription for one year at $3. 
—I enclose payment OR I will pay in 30 days. 
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needed, but in its extremely friendly readability. It Is good 
fun from beginning to end and the information that it con- 
veys will be absorbed by the reader with a maximum ol 
pleasure and a minimum of effort. é 

In the political field, the outstanding contribution of ihe 
book is its character sketch of the Japanese Premier, Prince 
Konoye. It is to be hoped that in the near future Mr. Hauser 
will add the Japanese Foreign Minister to his gallery of por- 
traits and show Prince Konoye with Mr. Matsuoka in com- 
parison and contrast. 
New York 


Roserr AvuRA SMITH 


The Promised Land 


CARAVANS TO THE NORTHWEST, by John Blanchard. Houghton, 
Mifflin. 123 pp. Price $1.90, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


ONLY IN RECENT YEARS HAS AMERICA BEGUN AN ADEQUATE 
inventory of its natural resources. The most thorough work 
in this respect has taken place in the Tennessee Valley and 
in the Columbia River Basin. Mr. Blanchard’s book adds 
much to the information already compiled on the latter region. 
With charts, photographs, and effective text, he has drama- 
tized the settlement possibilities which yet exist in the Far 
West. 

In the short space of 123 pages, Mrs. Blanchard presents the 
hopes and problems of the Pacific Northwest. Here is a 
region which can accommodate 2,500,000 more people. It has 


then and now, and will give a glimpse, at least, of the les- 
sons we may be able to learn from wartime experience in 
the international control of food distribution for post-war 
international policies. 

Another department of the ILO has been engaged for 
some time in studies of food costs, and has refined also the 
methods of comparing the costs of other elements in the 
daily living of many peoples. This subject of inquiry, labor- 
ious and time-consuming, happens to have possibilities of 
immediate practical usefulness. Social agencies want to 
know, on behalf of refugees, how much must be allowed for 
living costs in a strange land, on the basis of their ac- 
customed standards of living. Or a government may be puz- 
zled to know how to adjust the salaries of officials temporar- 
ily resident abroad, so as to compensate them for differences 
in costs. But of far greater importance is the part which 
more accurate methods of computation will play when the 
time comes to create an actuarial basis, so to speak, for the 
promised insurance against hunger and want. 

In this connection, it is interesting to find that ILO spe- 
cialists no longer speak of minimum food requirements. This 
concept has given way to that of adequacy for maintenance 
in buoyant health. 

War has brought to the forefront of international public 
discussion also three other elements in living standards: 
housing, medical services, and what is usually called recrea- 
tion but really comprises the whole field of human interest 
and activity outside working hours. Important studies in all 
these fields by the ILO are either under way or planned. In 
some of the member countries, the supply of homes has not 
yet caught up with the shortage created by the last war. If, 
as is feared, a serious deficiency will be caused by the present 
war, with the even more complete absorption of the building 
trades in defense activities, housing may well be a central 
object of reconstruction planning even in those countries 
that will be spared the devastation wrought by the Luftwaffe. 

In the studies of medical services and of recreational and 
cultural provision for the workers, the central motif of ILO 
objectives emerges with special clarity. Comparisons of what 
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land for 150,000 new farms. The Columbia River and it 
swift tributaries contain nearly half the nations potentia 
hydroelectricity. Fifty percent of the standing timber in the 
United States mantles the region’s far-flung uplands. At che 
present time only 3 percent of the inhabitants of the country 
occupy 13 percent of the national area. 

What are the needs of the Northwest? Mr. Blanchare 
shows them. “Irrigation, drainage, stump-clearance, mor 
efficient cropping, and the conversion of grazing land int 
farms,” all are required. New industries must be establishec 
to take advantage of the vast power reservoir. The timbei 
industry must be conserved. “Cut out and get out’ must be 
forgotten as a lumber policy. Gutting of the resources wil 
leave the Northwest as barren and sterile as parts of the 
South and the Dust Bowl. Wise development will make the 
Northwest a “Promised Land” for men and women from 
submarginal farms elsewhere and from the crowded cities 0} 
the East. 

Mr. Blanchard’s excellent study, which is completely illus 
trated with photographs and statistical charts, was undertaker 
with the cooperation of the Northwest Regional Council. Thi 
is a private organization endowed by the Rockefeller Foun 
dation. It is doing a magnificent job in appraising the re 
sources of the Northwest and passing on that information 
in popular form, to the general public. 

Portland, Ore. Ricuarp L. NEuBERGE! 
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A CORNERSTONE FOR WORLD RECONSTRUCTION 
(Continued from page 527) 


is being done in various countries provides the basis fo 
discussions that emphasize the need for cooperation betweet 
workers, employers, and government agencies, and the free 
dom of choice in these essentials of well-being that mus 
remain open to the consumers and the users of public ser 
vices in a democracy. 

Space does not permit more than the briefest reference t 
the preparatory studies undertaken by the ILO in the fiel 
of post-war migration for settlement. Raymond Gram Swing 
in one of his recent broadcasts, described German plans fo 
resettlement of millions of people in both eastern and west 
ern Europe. “Nobody,” he remarked, “will be pleased bi 
these upsetting changes except Herr Hitler himself.” ILC 
studies are based on the assumption that migrations fo 
settlement after the war will in the main be voluntary, an 
that they will not be engineered to disguise political failur 
to meet problems of maladjustment by means more obviou 
and more conducive to human happiness. 

The exigencies of war and of post-war reconstructio1 
will play havoc with many a long range plan. But there i 
a logical sequence of events. Just as the ILO itself grew ou 
of the last war as an instrument of the world’s need fo 
social justice, so the unfinished task will continue to nee 
precisely the spirit amd the method of approach which tha 
organization has developed in the twenty-two years of it 
history. The outlines of that task are more clearly visibl 
today because of the work that has already been accom 
plished—all of it preparatory, one would like to think, fo 
the even greater joint effort to which the democracies ¢ 
the world have lately bound themselves. 

Some things can now be taken for granted: labor’s righ 
to organize and labor’s willingness to share the responsibilit 
for the enlargement of social policy; the transference < 
some of the power possessed by political parliaments 1 
representative industrial parliaments; the common endeave 
of those who possess economic strength—including the mo: 
privileged groups of workers—in behalf of the weake 
classes and peoples; and faith in international solidarity ; 
the key to social progress everywhere. a 
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INVESTIGATION BY INNUENDO 
(Continued from page 503) 
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ondered whether even under La Guardia it is possible 
» administer the merit system honestly, efficiently and in 
ood faith—whether perhaps a dangerous Stalinist or an 
nashamed fellow traveler has been turning the New 
ork civil service into a flophouse for subversive enemies 
£ democracy. 


Let’s Look at the Record” 


‘HERE IS ONE EASY WAY TO SETTLE ANY SUCH CONFUSION: A 
ray made famous by Al Smith, Sr. : 
After nine months of sensationalism, Counsel Ellis ren- 
ered an interim report to the committee and, of course, to 
re public. That summary made Kern and his associates 
0k bad. It set forth what purported to be ten instances 
f maladministration or worse. At this writing “Young 
1” has withdrawn from the chairmanship to engage in 
ulitary service; and a final report is said to be in the 
raking. What it will contain an outsider can only sur- 
use. But we know what was the maximum output of 
10se nine months of investigation and hearings, taking 
1e interim report at face value. 


Let us examine the counts in Mr. Ellis’ indictment of - 


New York’s merit system, one by one. There was: 


. The Galt Case. The brother of a La Guardia $1-a-year 
scretary was appointed to a position which later was made 
ompetitive. Galt kept the job. Bur— 

It was a Court of Appeals decision which prevented the 
ammussion from giving examinations to Galt and to incum- 
ents in other positions transferred under the same order, One 
eneficiary was a young Tammany woman. The counsel did 
ot mention her. 


. The Schwob Case. Under Fusion, Mr. Schwob was ap- 


ointed to an unclassified position as deputy sanitation com- 
ussioner. But— 

Under Tammany all deputy commissionerships were non- 
ampetitive and political. Councilman Cohen, who joined in 
riticizing the Civil Service Commission in this instance, him- 
lf held two such unclassified jobs. Under Fusion, top exempt 
ositions in the department of sanitation have been cut down 
y the commission from 12 to 7. 


. The Bergtraum Case. A commission chief clerk wrongly 
‘nt money twice to an auditor from the comptroller’s office 
ssigned to work at the Civil Service Commission. But— 
Before the misdeed was known, Bergtraum replaced the 
noney from his own pocket. The chief clerk was fined thirty 
ays’ pay. The comptroller’s auditor was discharged. 


. The Somach Case. A brother-in-law of the mayor’s $1-a- 
ear secretary, on her recommendation to the law department, 
as given private contracts for photographic work which he 
id well and at reasonable prices. But— 

Long before Ellis heard of the matter, the Civil Service 
ommission, having an eligible list for such work, refused to 
pprove payment to Somach. When the law department paid 
im anyway, the commission hired its own counsel and went 
) court to stop the practice. 


. The Baseball Team. The sanitation department hired as 
owmen some good baseball players to use on its depart- 


ental team. At that time scowmen were listed as laborers, ° 


nd by law had to be hired in order of their applications. 
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The baseball players were at the head of the line on the given 
day, and were appointed. Unquestionably this was pre-ar- 
zed in the department. But— 

“Lhe Civil Service Commission itself had no option and no 
right to question. The hiring had been advertised in four lead- 
ing daily newspapers. Nothing prevented others from getting 
up earlier that morning, if they chose. 

Purther, by reading the advertisement like kindergartners, 
councilmen claimed that the scowmen needed able-bodied 
seamen’s certificates, and that this requirement was waived 
for the athletes. Bus— 

The clear language of the advertisement was understood to 
the contrary by almost a thousand men who, having no such 
certificates, applied for the work. 


6. The “Crystal Ball’ Case. President Kern informed a hous- 
ing commissioner of the probable outcome of an examination 
affecting his office and its urgent need for staff. Questioned 
at the hearing, the commissioner’s testimony was construed 
by Ellis as showing that Kern’s prophecy went beyond what 
properly could have been known at that stage of the com- 
petitive process. But— 

When Ellis broadcast this charge, with the innuendo that 
Kern had decided by some arbitrary and capricious process 
who or how many to pass, Ellis possessed ample documentary 
evidence that Kern’s assumption rested upon competitive re- 
sults already determined in the normal course of rating rou- 
“ne. 


7. The Kleinert Case. A Brooklyn politician testified that he 
had been rejected for an important administrative post be- 
cause he had varicose veins, and claimed that the commis- 
sion’s doctor must have been instructed to turn him down. 
But— 

The records show that, in fact, Kleinert had been certified 
by the commission for the position in spite of his physical 
trouble. His rejection was by the appointing commissioner, 
under discretion legally vested in him, on the basis of sworn 
testimony as to Kleinert’s record while serving in that same 
post in a Tammany administration. This damaging record 
had not been in the hands of the Civil Service Commission, 
but was turned up by city investigators after Kleinert became 
an accredited candidate for the post. 


8. The Information Center Case. Pending establishment of a 
competitive list, Mayor La Guardia appointed three young 
women to serve temporarily in a new information center set 
up near the Grand Central Terminal. The Smith-Cohen-Ellis 
clique protested because the commission reversed the opinion 
of a subordinate as to one candidate and criticized it for per- 
mitting receptionists, actresses, models, etc., to compete for 
such a job. But— 

Was the Mayor altogether wrong in his hunch that when 
strangers come to New York they might welcome friendly 
greetings and answers to their questions from informants pro-~ 
fessionally trained to please? 


9. The Siegel Case. In 1934, La Guardia replaced a hold-over 
appointee, who had utterly failed in building up the city’s 
radio station, by an energetic young technical director. That, 
in his application, Siegel exaggerated his past experience 
was in substance the only one of the ten charges brought 
forward against the commission which records readily avail- 
able do not disprove. But— 
The incident occurred during the first year of the Fuston 
administration, when the mayor was trying desperately to 
bring order out of chaos, and two years before the majority 


members of the commission now under investigation took 
office. Past experience aside, Siegel proved a find. U nder him 
the station has risen to high rank among non-chain broaa- 
casters, though his budget has been negligible and the station 
has no advertising revenue. 


10. The Finegan Case. A former secretary of the commission 
was discharged because of President Kern’s distrust of his 
ability and methods. Testifying for the councilmen 1n lan- 
guage often reminiscent of diatribes against Kern found in 
Father Coughlin’s Social Justice, this witness alleged that 
James E. Finegan, Kern’s predecessor as president, had been 
“kicked upstairs” by the mayor to a judgeship because he was 
not pliable to His Honor’s demands. There is no question 
that at times the two strong men, La Guardia and Finegan, 
clashed on matters of policy. My late friend Jim Finegan told 
me so. But— 

Judge Finegan told me also, and his son has vouched for- 
mally in a letter to the mayor, that he was not “kicked up- 
stairs.” He wanted to be a judge. He was qualified. By long 
public service he had earned the distinction. The mayor ap- 
pointed him. It was as simple as that. 


The attempts of the councilmanic committee to demon- 
strate either incompetence or chicanery, or to find dis- 
honesty in the Civil Service Commission, fell flat. Preying 
upon newspaper and public ignorance of technical mat- 
ters, and withholding much that might have refuted its 
charges, the committee succeeded in creating a vague im- 
pression that some maladministration had been uncovered. 
But this proved less than world-shaking. A total of ten 
such allegations against a commission handling in excess 
of 250,000 applications in a single year did not appear an 
impressive reward for nine months of boisterous effort. 
It was more than slightly anticlimactic. 


Paul J. Kern Under Fire 


So THE INQUISITORS SWUNG TO ANOTHER TACK. IF THIS MAN 
Kern was not.a crook or an incompetent, then he was a 
Red plotting the overthrow of American institutions. 

On that line—a line originally laid down also by the 
Reverend Mr. Coughlin—the Smith-Cohen-Ellis commit- 
tee returned to their attack upon the merit system through 
the Civil Service Commission’s president. 

Because Paul Kern has long been a belligerent liberal, 
a “sucker for causes,” with a hot temper and the stub- 
bornness of a Missouri mule, the investigators have suc- 
ceeded in doing him some damage. Following their trail 
the New York World-Telegram collected a lengthy list 
of activities to which Kern had given his name and some- 
times his time and energy, among them organizations that 
unquestionably proved later to be “transmission belt” 
outfits for the communists. 

This has been his vulnerability, that he is for unlimited 
democracy regardless of who else, at the moment, may 
be his ally. In the days of the United Front, if such a 
committee urged democracy Kern was for and with it. If 
Father Coughlin were to shift his line to American dem- 
ocracy—as Generoso Pope apparently did last month—I 
should not be surprised to find Paul J. Kern among the 
names on the committee list! Such a course is consistent 
but dangerous. It gives every advantage to unscrupulous, 
bigoted, or even uninformed antagonists. 

Investigator Ellis’ approach was that of a police court 
counselor seeking to trap a witness with “Have you stop- 
ped beating your wife?” questions. Invariably Kern de- 


clined to answer “yes” or “no,” and insisted upon tellin; 
the whole truth or nothing. In clashes arising out ot thes 
tactics he was ejected from the hearings four times, citec 
for contempt at least once, and denounced in vulgar terms 

The committee demanded to know Kern’s persona 
attitude on questions which generally are tests of com 
munist leanings—the Russian invasion of Finland, fo: 
example. Very foolishly, in the opinion of many of hi 
best friends, Kern lay back in the harness and gave tech 
nical, legalistic answers—entirely correct, under the rule 
of evidence, but harmful with the lay public. Later he 
issued a statement denying Stalinist affiliation or sympa 
thy. But he was too late to overtake the headlines. 

Those who know only what the newspapers told abou 
the violent controversies that cropped up while Kern wai 
at the hearings are tempted to say: “He was treated witl 
callous unfairness, but a man in his position should b 
able to take it.” Impartial observers who were presen 
doubt whether any young man of normal self-respec 
could have accepted the insults hurled without exploding 
Not Kern, with his stubbornness and belligerence, and hi 
gifts for brilliant and slashing rebuttal that diseomfitec 
his inquisitors. 

The depths were reached when a member of the coma 
mittee, examining Kern about some Russian governmen 
bonds he once had sold through the Chase Bank, mad 
innuendos that the member didn’t even pretend to justify 
reflecting upon pre-marital relations between Mr. Kert 
and his wife, a young woman of refinement and herself ; 
lawyer of distinction. 

The whole method of the inquiry was that expressec 
by the old admonition: “Throw enough mud on the wall 
and some of it will stick.” 

On the issue of communism, neither the council com 
mittee nor the World-Telegram—though the latter, is 
particular, always had possessed unhampered access to hi 
official or unofficial presence—troubled to check their un 
favorable constructions against equally available counter 
vailing information, nor did Kern deign to bring that t 
public attention until afterward. a 

Not to go back to other departures from the communis 
line which I have known personally, let the case rest upot 
two convincing divergences which even casual inquir 
could have established. Following the Nazi-Soviet- pact 
American communists did their best to sabotage this na 
tion’s war effort and to prevent us from aiding Britis 
“imperialism.” Kern himself spent the period denouncin; 
Hitler, supporting every pro-British activity, hewing t 
his faith in democracy. And again, when the communis 
line was dead against everything done by President Roose 
velt, Paul Kern was backing him to the limit. 

This, critics might counter, is not convincing becaus 
it has been Stalinist strategy to permit a few highl 
placed sympathizers to ignore the party line publicly it 
order to maintain their positions of usefulness. But Kern’ 
divergences have not been merely public and verbal. The 
have gone to the very roots of casual relations with hi 
closer friends. ~ < 


The Enduring Stakes for All of Us 


WHEN THE ATTACK UPON PauL KERN AND HIS WORK BI 
came intensive, some of New York’s most reputable an 


_ conservative citizens sprang to the defense, publicly, d 


liberately, and as a matter of record. Their voices wet 


~ 


ha —— 


a 


dded to those of the long list of eminent authorities 
thich have hailed New York’s merit system under the 
resent regime. 

Dean William E. Mosher of the Syracuse University 
sraduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs; Dr. 
eonard White of Chicago University, a former federal 
ivil service commissioner; Commander Aylmer Fire- 
race, deputy commissioner of the London Fire Brigade; 
Dr. Joseph Vecsckely, secretary of the Budapest City 
souncil who was sent here last year to study municipal 
overnment in the U. S.; Dr. Mario P. DeBrito, direc- 
or of selection of the Brazilian Administrative Depart- 
rent of Public Service—these are only a few visitors who 
ave publicly said, each in his own words, what H. Eliot 
.aplan, executive secretary of the National Civil Service 
.eform League and of the New York State Civil Service 
eform Association summarized in 1938: 


The La Guardia Administration has made the civil service 
1 New York City better than at any previous time in its 
istory. The exemptions are at the lowest in history. The 
resent Civil Service Commission has made more improve- 
lents in four years than were made in the previous fifteen. 


Last summer, a kindred case for the commission and 
s administration was put in terms of 1941 in the ringing 
ndorsement made (as he left for naval service) by Sam- 
el H. Ordway, Jr., president of the National Civil Ser- 
ice Reform Association. 

The commission which these men praised was made 
p in 1938 as it is now: Paul Kern, president; Wallace S. 
ayre, a New York University professor on leave; Ferdi- 
and Q. Morton, a Negro leader appointed originally by 
fayor John P. Hylan and redesignated by Mayor La 
ruardia, who has stood by his Fusion associates on all 
nportant matters. 

What have these commissioners and their staff done to 
eserve such ratings? Let us look at the record again. 
When Tammany’s last mayor left New York’s City 
fall, December 31, 1933, there were 853 positions over 
which the chief executive had unquestionable control, 
ibject only to Tammany Hall’s super-dictatorship. To- 
ay, through action by the Finegan-Kern headed com- 
lission, there are only 443 such exempt jobs. 

Under Tammany there were 49,453 employes in the 
ympetitive civil service, selected by merit examination 
nd protected by formal procedure. These constituted only 
4.4 percent of the municipal personnel. Today there are 
18,164 competitively selected city workers, who constitute 
).3 percent of all on the municipal payroll. There is the 
ontrast. om 

These figures are exclusive of about 40,000 teachers who 
-e competitively selected—by examiners who now, in turn 
-e themselves competitively selected by the commission. 
Moreover, the totals are mounting. In 1939 alone, Kern 
ad his associates transferred into the competitive class 
,000 labor jobs in the department of sanitation—street 
eaners, truck drivers, loaders, etc. Because the possibility 
t promotion through merit has been made so attractive, 
.¢ commission had 85,451 applicants for these positions, 
cluding not a few with baccalaureate and more ad- 
inced university degrees who felt that they could work 
eir ways up from the bottom. 

Two years ago the 11,000 employes of the relief ad- 
istration, which under Tammany was breeding some 
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How it actually happens 
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EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
GERTRUDE STEIN AGENCY, 64 West 48th 


Street, New York. Group work, recreation, 
settlement, secretarial openings. 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Case Work Supervisor for a 
Family Agency in a Canadian City. 
about $2,400. Write 7769 Survey. 


Jewish 


Salary 


THE position of Boys’ and Men’s Club and 
Group Worker in a large settlement house will 
be open January Ist. Applications considered 
confidential. Give full information, including 
Draft Status. 7764 Survey. 


Wanted experienced middle-aged man or woman 
as superintendent for a small home for aged. 
Must be able to speak Yiddish. A. B. Cohen, 
Connell Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


for a man of adequate 


ARE YOU casting about [ 
education, experience, and personal qualifica- 
tions to do an important job in community 
welfare or industrial relations? If it’s a job 
that calls for vision combined with timely 
practical methods, here is a man interested to 
discuss the matter, with you. He stresses 
economy and self-supportingness. 7767 Survey. 


completed a_ piece of educational 
T am looking for the next chal- 
Broad experience in 
organization, fact-finding, and public relations. 
University graduate, Christian, married, sea- 
soned, living in New York. Author of well 
known books on social-economic problems of 
American life. Work desired must be basic, 
constrictive, and substantial. 7766 Survey. 


HAVING 
pioneering, I 
lenging enlistment. 


SOCIAL WORKER (man), available immedi- 
ately, years of experience, certified by the 
State of New Hampshire Merit System. 7770 
Survey. 


Experienced Secretary: young woman, available 
Saturdays, stenography, typing, clerical work, 
good penmanship. _ Publishing and advertising 
experience in social welfare field. Excellent 
recommendation. 7775 Survey. 


Thoroughly trained man in boy’s work field, Ex- 
ecutive experience; organizing and creative 
ability; pleasing personality. Eastern States. 
College graduate. 7773 Survey. 


Executive Nurse desires change. Public Health, 
Social Service, Institutional Management ex- 
perience and training. Highest references. 
7772 Survey. 


NEGRO PhD. now teaching wishes permanent 
work with boys or young men, anywhere in 


the U. S. 7748 Survey. 


Young man, M.A. Columbia. Vocational psy- 
chologist, counsel, social work, rehabilitation, 
occupational therapy, personnel, guidance. 
Good experience and references. 7774 Survey. 


petitive service. 


Now 10,000 orderlies, ambulance drivers, and nurses 
are being classified for inclusion in the competitive ser- 
vice. These hospital jobs used to be handled as patronage, 
with which to build up the prestige of local leaders and 
reward political services to Tammany and its allies. 

The commission has recently classified 700 clerical and 
non-teaching workers in the Board of Higher Education, 
which operates the city’s four free colleges and their con- 
junctive service. More than 25,000 subway employes, 
taken over by the city in purchasing the private compan- 
ies, have been put into the competitive class. 

During the last Tammany years only 6,327 persons 
were interested enough to seek civil service positions with 
the city, and only 5,336 were certified as eligible. In 1939 
there were 252,084 such applications, of whom 68,443 were 
certified for appointment and 14,586 actually were put to 


work. 


Such comparisons could be continued ad infinitum. 
Specific tales of Tammany abuses similar to those in police 
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selection before Fusion cleaned it up could be multiplic 
ad nauseam. But why? The point would seem to ha 


Those who would not see the greatest municipal hous 
cleaning of modern times fail—of which the civil servi 
story is one chapter—should keep their heads, look hb 
neath the surface, and understand the forces seethit 
there. There is more at issue than could be offset by an 
thing which the councilmanic probers even claim to ha 


If the reforms which the New York Civil Service Cot 
mission has put through should be scrapped now, tl 
experiment will die with Fiorello La Guardia’s defe 
this fall or his voluntary retirement in 1945. But if th 
can be preserved, and perhaps added to for another qua 
rennium, there could be years of rather efficient admi 
istration even though Tammany Hall should come ba 
into power. And meanwhile, they will undercut patre 
age, strengthen the forces for progressive municipal se 


government, and encourage the peoples of every boss-ar 


patronage-ridden city in the world to rise up and say: 
If New York can do it, we can too.” 
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